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TASK  OltGANIli^  FOR  URBAN  COKBAT,  by  Major  Jur.»s  CUopoi.ll.  J-A,  : 

^p*nes. 

Aliis  study  presents  guidelines  on  task  organvuiing  for  urban  cc^ibav. 
Eighteen  examples  of  World  War  'U  urban  combat  were  ua.oci  to  detenu!' 
quantitative  guidelines  for  planning  a force  of  inf-nor; y»  armor, 
engineers  and  artillery  to  be  used  in  urban  terrain  vary!-,  v ft  cat  a 
s-aall  village  to  a large  city. 


Each  historical  example  is  first  viewed  in  synopsis  fora  describing  tb 
battle.  The  task  organization  used  is  then  presented.  Cornel  .Siam, 
about  the  task  organisation  are  stated  for  to  historical  sample. 

The  quantitative  data  on  tssk  organization  anc.  urban  pcpulutucr  «rc 
then  tabulated  and  plotted  versus  each  other.  Graph*  depi^um^  "uu 
ratio  of  armor  to  infantry,  engineer  to  infantry  and  auuillerv  \o 
infantry  are  displayed.  Further  analysis  is  presentea  on  uh*.  rati., 
of  these  forces  ss  part  of  a total  maneuver  force. 


A methodology  is  presented  to  permit  the  task  organizer  to  structure  >- 
force  for  any  type  of  vrban  terrain  with  the  proper  number  of  en&L.oers 
artillery  and  amor  unite  for  a given  infantry  fare..-. 
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CHAPTHl  1 

PREFACE 

several  apparent  paradoxes  exist  1ft  cuoia-;  military  ^..ii.\.osc^.v 
ana  planning?  Whlla  a majority  of  US  Amy  Officers  feel  ul-jfa  m~- 

llkaly  war  In  the  naxt  da  cade  will  be  a counterir^surrcAcy  conf-ct , 

US  Amy  is  planning}  training  and  equipping  for  a major  nonnuclear  . ..r  _n 
Western  Europe. 

A 1975  survey  concluded  that  only  twenty-three  peroent  of  U„  Jcny 
Officers  felt  that  a major  nonnuclear  war  was  a possibility  during  u..- 
ftfiat  decade.1  The  capstone  manual  of  the  US  Army’s  "How  to  Fight"  serc*- 
fccuses  attention  on  preparing  for  "a  battle  in  Central  Europe  against 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact."^  This  battle  is  envisioned  to  be  of  sWc 
duration,  high  intensity  and  very  attritive. 

The  foregoing  paradox  suggests  another  one.  while  this  modem 
battle  soenario  is  envisioned,  the  terrain  of  Wes  tarn  Europe  ha-  changed v 
The  Impact  of  over  three  decades  of  urbanization  has  dramatically  cj~ 
creased  the  open  areas.  Yet,  the  sweeping  armor  envelopment  of  WorLn 
War  II  still  appear  to  be  In  the  planner’s  mind. 

During  World  War  II,  the  population  density  of  what  is  now  tne 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  was  l66  persons  per  square  kilometer.  In 

1976,  the  population  density  for  this  same  area  was  253  persons  per 

3 

square  kilometer.  This  population  growth  represents  a two-thirds 
Increase  in  just  thirty-five  years.  As  a reference  point,  the  population 

density,  In  persons  per  square  kHaaeter,  of  the  United  States  is  23} 
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New  York  State  is  l4l,  and  360  occupy  . sv  Jer&o y/‘- 

This  high  population  density  in  Germany,  is  reiiecued  ir.  «.  iypi- 
cal  brigade  setter  in  central  Germany.  A representative  owetor  has  ... 
defensive  front  of  approximately  twenty^-five  lo xCEitovtfy^ v - - xaa. c b 
sector,  about  ixty  percent  of  the  area  is  vTkiagois  and  forests.  TL-ro 
are  an  average  of  eighty^five  villages  a:.  teeter.3  Tl©  dose  ph>i~ 
cal  proximity  of  these  villages,  spaced  'curve  i.  _ '00  -o  vl\5  .-v,y 

poses  a challenge  for  the  attacker.^ 

This  2000  to  4000  meters  distance  between  villages  is  veil  oithin 
the  range  of  current  antitank  missiles*  The  technology  of  the  an  tit  nk 
weapon  systems  coupled  with  the  village  spacing,  permits  little  opportun- 
ity for  an  attacker  to  bypass  villages  without  being  exposed  to  flanking 
fires. 

The  countryside  in  the  forward  defense  area  is  not  the  only  *rea 
growing  in  Europe  today.  There  are  currently  ten  major  urban  areas  or 

•7 

conurbations  that  have  a population  exceeding  560,000  within  Germany t‘ 
These  urban  areas  are  beginning  to  fuse  together  into  a large  urban  maze.. 
This  growth  is  occurring  across  national  boundaries  as  well.  Tha  Dutch 
Rands  tad  and  the  German  Rhine -Rru ' arei  > are  bo  ginning  to  fuse . It.  is 
projected  that  in  the  1980s,  an  urban  area  over  300  kilometer-  long  will 
exist  from  Bonn,  Germany,  to  the  Hook  of  Holland,  -igure  1 portrays 
these  urban  concentrations  in  Germany  and  her  neighbors. 

This  urban  growth  has  created  yet  a third  paradox.  The  que  stion 
of  whether  urban  growth  has  created  or  siaplifiea  problems  for  an 
er  is  widely  discussed.  One  author  suggests  that  to  be  bogged  dev.  _n  a 

O 

city  would  be  incompatible  with  the  Soviet  .military  style.  Another 
author  notes  that  current  Soviet  teaching  stresses  the  "need  tc.  uv-i~ 
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Urban  concentrations,  1980s 
Areas  of  further  urban  spread 


Figure  1*  German  Urban  Concentrations  (Sources 
Paul  Bracken  f "Urban  Sprawl  and  NATO 
Defense*"  EHH-ha-r^r  Review.  October 
197?.  p.  35. 
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engaging  in  oat  tie  a in  town  wherever  possible  sic 

that  an  urban  defense  might  risk  escalation  - \m*c-  beo«.-is».>  t.-a  oit  ; 
would  be  a good  nuclear  target.  He  posed  the  perplexing  diliimfts 
defense  may  deter  conventional  attack;  nuclear  attack  may  deter  urbt~- 
defense. 

The  fourth  poradcoc  now  becomes  apparent.  Whole  the  chance  of  a 
ccmbut  engagement  In  urban  terrain  appears  probable  in  Western  Europe, 
the  leaders  and  national  policy  of  those  countries  avoid  planning  or 
mentioning  the  chance  of  such  warfare.  There  appears  to  be  a widespread 
aversion  on  the  part  of  military  planners  and  politicians  to  face  this 
issue. 

These  paradoxes  provide  considerable  discussion  topics  for  mili- 
tary planners.  This  thesis,  however,  will  not  examine  them  fort her  but 
accepts  the  tenet  suggested  by  them,  that  in  the  future,  there  will  be 
occasions  for  the  US  Army  to  fight  in  urban  terrain.  Accordingly,  the 
US  Army  must  be  prepared  for  that  challenge. 


Winning  the  Battle 

Four  prerequisites  are  required  by  the  £>1  '.Ov-5  doctrine  to  win 
12 

in  battle.  First,  adequate  forces  and  weapons  must  be  concentrated  at 
the  critical  times  and  places.  The  Generals  commanding  corps  and  divisor, 
have  been  tasked  with  this  mission. 

Secondly,  the  battle  must  be  controlled  aro  directed  so  that  the 
maximum  effect  of  fire  and  maneuver  is  concentrated  at  decisive  locations. 
The  ColoneDs  commanding  brigades  and  Lieutenant  Colonels  commanding 
battalions  are  tasked  to  control  the  battle.  Part  of  this  requirement 
is  described  in  PM  100-5  as  the  task  to  "fit  trie  forces  to  the  gratii„"~" 
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weapons  and  to  minimize  the  effectiveness  of  enemy  weapons.  CaptatLv. 
and  their  companies  are  tasked  with  this  urerequo-stte^ 

Finally,  the  teams  and  crews  must  ba  trained  to  use  the  maximum 
capabilities  of  their  weapons.  The  captains  bear-  one  prime  resyon£.^.c..  . uy 
in  this  train,  but  commanders  at  all  levels  must  allocate  resources  for 
this  training. 

Literature  Review 

For  the  OS  Army  to  accomplish  the  prerequisites  for  voting 
battles,  it  must  have  the  training,  equipment  .t_  _ot:rine  in  placet 
to  Insure  success  in  war. 

A review  of  the  "tics*  to  Fight”  manuals  was  conducted  to  detera^..- 
if  sufficient  guidance  is  provided  to  the  General-,  Colonels  and  C&pt-ins 
on  how  to  fight  their  battle  in  an  urban  environment.  A complete  li-t 
of  this  manual  series  is  listed  in  Appendix  £>,  ,.;>i  100-5. 

The  duties  of  the  Generals  are  well  covered,  doctrine  is  ruplntc 
with  methods  of  maneuver  and  concentration  principles.  An  ample  supyly 
of  historical  campaigns  illustrate  t.nese  principles  far  the  Generals. 

Similarly,  the  Captain  is  virtually  inundated  with  the  details 
of  small  unit  tactics  and  methods  to  he  used  ir.  street  fighting  at  tae 
squad,  platoon  and  company  level. 

Doctrine  is  not  so  explicit  in  providing  the  Colonels  and  Lie- 
utenant Colonels  guidance  on  how  to  "fit  their  forces  to  the  ground.” 

The  capstone  manual,  FI}  100-5,  notes  that  "direct  fire  weapons  such 
self-propelled  artillery,  combat  engineer  vehicles  and  tanks  will  be 
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required  vo  .vwrcame  or  suppress  stror*  v -> — > 1 O OjL.©  . 

that  cotibir-jc  arms  task  forces  will  be  aeeuou  _or  urban  fitting*  i.o 
further  explic.  ■„  guidance  proviaes  rules  for  ^ w u or C 3 

for  urban  

FM  17-95*  Cavalry j states  that  "if  . ru-fr^c.  cavalry  squad  o.* 
must  fight  i n a large  city,  it  should  be  reinforce.^  -..via  infantry* 
Engineer  Ccrab.it  Operations,  FK  .5“100,  states  that  “MOM  requires  sadll 
unit  tactics.  Engineer  squad  size  task  forces  may  be  attached  to 
infantry  forces,  tailor  them  carefully.*1  •* ^ 7M  7l-j.CC,  urigada  and 
Division  Operations,  provides  the  best  guidance  whan  it  states  tht  r.ee~ 
for  increased  engineers  in  urban  terrain  and  also  mentions  that  tanto 

. Q 

must  have  increased  infantry  support.1  All  tne  other  manuals  in  this 
series  provide  only  general  information  on  urban  Oro «tb»  tlau-tfica tier, 
and  characteristics  but  little  information  on  ho»  to  t*sk  organize  a 
combined  arms  team  to  operate  in  an  urban  environment. 

FM  9C-10  (Draft),  Military  Operation^  -t  -'-it-.:  ^reas,  pr 

a summary  of  the  information  provided  in  the  appointee*  of  the.  otlrft 
"How  to  Fight"  manuals.  This  manual  also  provites  no  quantitative 

guidance  on  what  mix  of  units  to  use  in  various  urban  — •»  w ~ ""  »biw  * • w — ' ■./ 

This  paucity  of  task  organizing  gui  canoe  creates  - problem  nr 
the  Colonels  and  Lieutenant  Colonels  wno  must  fit  their  fonts  to  the 
terrain.  To  solve  this  problem,  a quick,  simple 

reliable  method  for  ts  k organizing  a force  for  urban  combat  ttuuli  b, 
developed. 

Thesis  Statement 

The  thesis  of  this  research  project  is  that  historical  examples 
can  be  used  to  develop  a method  of  task  organizing  a force  for  ccwt-t 


in  various  w tar*  environments.  Thus,  it  — " -u-jv  ml>x- 

or  ratios,  i.e...  the  relation  of  infantry  ^..gineor s and.  ariill—'y 

to  each  other  ir.  - task  force  in  Western  -A—  ’ . - ^dLIa  eavir  titia.'.  ~ cir. 
be  determined  from  cue  use  of  Historical  ..Xj£  - 


Thesis  Content 

The  .':d  proQUCt  of  this  thesis  .a.  dt  idle 

for  the  corrmander  to  use  to  task  organ!---  ..is  iortw  itr  cc aha-  in  i. 
variety  of  urban  settings. 

Towards  this  end.  Chapter  1 has  demonstrated.  th=s  r*e«a  for 
original  work  to  solve  the  problem  of  pfovt~.~_ig  t-~x  organs .-mg  guide- 
lines for  the  commander. 

Chapter  2 defines  the  urban  setting.  a task  force  will  be 
required  to  fight  in  a variety  of  urban  ten -.in.  The  key  variant  in 
urban  terrain  is  the  area's  size*  This  si.^  i-  usually  determined  >T 
the  population.  Other  factors  such  as  the  xj-vo  of  'urban  tlarnit^i 
the  inaus trial  and  transportation  systems  a. HtX  have  a rtls 
in  determining  the  town's  size,  but  population  x th-  t.i-^ad  that  tit* 
these  different  variants  together.  The  popiuAti.cn  -iae  ten  deter*.— tJ 
type,  density  and  location  of  the  structures  within  'It,  ’.—'tan  sett-—.... 
Two  caramoi-ly  us&d  classification  systems  are  discusser  i—  Cna^T.-- 
in  sufficient  detail  to  permit  tfcs  urban  are.-*  — ' Western  narope  t>:. 
be  classified  for  later  reference  in  the  task  organisation  nethod. 

Chapter  3 presents  a synopsis  of  eighteen  combat  engagement!;  on 
urban  terrain  in  World  War  II.  German,  Soviet,  united  states t Cananm 
and  Japanese  forces  were  involved  ir*  these  engagements.  The  eighteen 
combat  locations  provided  twenty-three  sets  of  data  invoTrang  urban 
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warfare.  These  twenty-three  sets  of  data  ure  used  for  the  analysis  of 
Chapter  4.  The  focus  of  the  historical  actions  la  on  their  task  organi- 
sation * The  noteworthy  points  of  this  task  organisation  are  stated  In 
the  words  of  either  a senior  ocnaander  present  at  the  battle  or  e*se 
from  his  staff  in  an  after  action  re; port.  Sane  subjective  judgments 
on  the  validity  of  selected  engagements  are  offered  to  aid  the  reader 
In  evaluating  the  data  analysis  in  Chapter  4.  These  consents  are  set 
off  in  a boot  at  the  end  of  selected  subheadings.  All  other  writings  in 
Chapter  3 are  from  historical  sauroes  with  no  Intentional  bias  or 
comments  provided  by  this  thesis. 

Chapter  4 correlates  the  twenty-three  sets  of  data  provided  In 
Chapter  3.  Graphs  and  tables  are  used  to  determine  trends  and  conclusions. 
The  end  result  of  the  thesis  is  presented  In  chapter  4.  The  developed 
guidelines  that  can  be  used  by  a commander  to  task  organise  a force  for 
combat  on  urban  terrain)  ranging  from  a small  village  of  1000  persons 
to  a large  city  of  one  million  inhabitants)  are  listed  la  table  format 
for  easy  reference. 

Appendix  A Is  provided  as  a source  for  footnotes.  Footnotes  are 
arranged  by  chapter  for  both  ease  of  referenoe  and  ease  of  reading  the 


basic  text. 


CHAPTER  2 


URBAN  CLASSIFICATIONS 

The  word  terrain  is  cannon  to  military  terminology.  Term  in  is 
merely  tho  ground  we  walk  on.  It  aan  havo  non; y varieties,  be waver.  It 
oan  be  smooth,  hilly,  wet,  dry,  hot,  fro  sen,  swSjsp.v  or  muddy  t or,  it  otn 
have  aanmecU  features  such  as  roads,  bridges  and  buildings*  When  many 
structures  are  placed  on  the  ground,  the  area  is  referred  to  as  urban 
terrain*  The  more  structures  per  unit  of  area,  the  more  dense  and  urban- 
ised the  terrain. 

There  are  two  systems  oamaonly  used  by  military  f arose  to 
classify  the  type  of  urban  environment.  Both  of  these  classification 
methods  are  based  on  population.  The  two  syeteme  are  the  OS  method 
described  in  FM  90-10  (Draft),  and  tbs  Soviet  System  described  by 
several  authors  in  open  literature. 

Soviet  System 

The  So/iets  describe  s built -*ip  area  in  term*  of  its  population 
and  its  perimeter.  Depending  on  these  two  variables,  it  is  classified 
as  small,  average  or  large.  Table  1 portrays  this  system. 


POPULATION 

psaxsoB 

CLASSIFICATION 

Less  than  50,000 

Less  than  15  Sms 

Small 

50,000  to  100,000 

15  Sms  to  25  Kms 

Average 

More  than  100,000 

More  than  25  Kms 

Large 

Table  1.  Soviet  Urban  Classification  System1 
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U3  Urban  Classification  System 

US  A ray  doctrina  defines  four  typos  of  urban  trots.  These  sro 
described  in  table  2. 


DBCRIFTION 

IBSI 

CLASSIFICATION 

Population  less  than 
3,000 

Corpany/Battalion 

Village 

Generally  built-up 
area  between  towns 
and  villages  along 
roads.  Can  approx- 
imate a fortified 
area  In  eross-oomp- 
artaant  operations. 

Very  common  in  Eur- 
ope. More  open  area 
than  WW  II  construc- 
tion. 

Company/Battalion 

• 

Strip  Area 

Population  between 

3,000  end  100,000. 

Not  a part  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  of 
large  urban  complex. 

Has  definable  limits. 

Brigade /Division 

Town  and  Small 
Cities 

Population  over  100,000 
up  to  millions.  Covers 
100  square  miles  or 
more.  Population  den- 
sity exceeds  1000  per 
square  mile» 

Division/ Corps 

Large  City 

Table  2.  US  Urban  Classification  System2 

Those  two  classification  systems  are  used  in  describing  the 
site  of  hisiox  cal  urban  engagements  presented  in  this  thesis.  By 
knowing  the  urban  size  or  population,  it  can  be  classified  for  fttrther 
use  in  determining  how  to  task  organize  a force  for  oombat  in  that 


urban  environment. 


CHAPTER  3 


HISTORICAL  SAMPLES  OF  TASK  CKLANXZATIOU 

Eight «m  combat  engagements  frot*  World  War  II  that  occurred  in 
terrain  of  varying  urbanisation  examined  in  this  chapter*  Nino 
axample*  of  Soviet  and  Goman  task  organisation  employed  in  urban  combat 
ranging  treat  small  seal*  actions  to  tbs  major  engagaments  of  Stalingrad 
and  Berlin  ars  presented  to  develop  tbs  evolution  of  Soviet  task  organi- 
sation for  uxto&n  combat.  The  Canadian  experiences  at  Qrtena,  Italy  in 
late  19^3  proved  to  be  the  foundation  of  evolving  British  and  OS  urban 
warfare  doctrine  and  organisation.  The  final  eight  combat  engagements 
im  olve  OS  foroes  r gainst  both  Japanese  and  German  forces . The  central 
them  in  all  the  ccmbat  episodes  is  to  portray  a general  scenario  of  the 
combat  actions  and  then  to  state  tne  tusk  organization  that  was  found 
most  beneficial  ty  the  combatants.  If  certain  problems  were  found  to 
exist  in  these  task  organisations , then  the  re  contends tl  an*  of  the 
original  eemba tents  is  prec unted.  This  chapter  is  primarily  to  relate 
historical  combat  engagements.  However , tor  analysis  purposes,  a sub- 
jective appraisal  of  various  points  in  selected  episodes  is  imdeded 
as  commentary  in  a bate  at  the  end  of  certain  subehapters.  This  summery 
will  pe  stit  the  reader  to  apply  the  proper  weighting  to  various  factors 
used  in  the  analysis  portions  of  chapter  4.  All  writings  not  in  a box, 
are  the  narration  of  history  and  are  presented  in  an  objective  and  un- 
biased method  as  possible. 

For  ease  of  reference,  a numbering  system  is  presented  which 

will  permit  the  quick  association  of  combat  engagements  to  points  on 
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the  graphs  of  chapiter  4.  These  numbers  are  p&esented  In  parentheses  ad* 
jacant  to  the  subchapter  title  headings.  Additionally,  maps  are  provid- 
ed within  the  chapter  that  depict  an  approximate  location  for  the  select- 
ed oombat  engagements. 

EVOLUTION  OF  IA5T&U  FROliT  URBAN  WARFARE 
( Geraan-6  oviat  Aoticms  l9^1-^5  ) 

The  evolution  of  urban  warfare  tactics  on  tim  das  tern  Front  can 
be  recognised  as  Including  three  distinct  periods.1  The  Early  Period 
occurred  during  the  simmer  and  autumn  campaigns  of  1941.  The  German 
strategy  of  quick  and  rapid  encirclement  precluded  towns  and  villages 
from  playing  any  major  role.  With  the  exception*  of  Minsk  and  Smolensk, 
the  Soviets  abandoned  all  teens  prior  to  German  contact. 

The  Middle  Period  'mlades  1942  and  early  19*0*  This  period  of 
urban  warfare  evolution  included  the  transition  of  Soviet  combat  from 
the  defensive  to  the  offensive  mode.  During  the  early  pert  of  this 
period,  from  January  1942  until  April  of  that  same  year,  the  Germans  were 
able  to  atom  Soviet  advances  by  using  towns  and  villages  in  their 
defensive  plans.  The  exceptionally  cold  winter  and  daep  snows  of  that 
year  precluded  attempts  to  bypass  and  isolate  the  towns.  The  German 
defense  schema  included  an  all-ax  fund  da  fans#  that  employed  field  forti- 
fications, minefields  and  antitank  obstacles  located  in  depth  around  the 
toms.  All  these  obstacles  and  positions  were  well  covered  by  direct 
firm.  Within  the  towns  themselves,  the  centers  of  resistance  were  sited 
In  the  central  sactore  and  fully  integrated  with  othar  canters  into 
mutually  supporting  stronghold*  r Antitank  weapons  wars  plaoed  on  tbs 
outskirts  of  the  towns  to  catch  attacking  forces  in  tb>  open  approaching 
the  town.  A ccmblnsd  arms  approach  w&s  used  in  combining  all  elements 


in  defame  plena.  Vigorous  counterattacks  would  occur  when  positions 
were  captured  in  the  hope  of  retaking  tbs  position  prior  to  Soviet 
cons olidation . 
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The  Soviet  attack  methods  against  these  teems  also  stressed  the 
oceiblned  anas  approach.  Rather  than  bypaasing  and  isolating  the  towns, 
Soviet  doctrine  stressed  leaving  escape  avenues  open  to  the  defenders. 
Doctrine  stressed  the  prime  prerequisite  of  thorough  reconnslns— os  to 
determine  the  defenders  plans.  Tbs  next  step  was  to  conduct  reconnaissance 
by  fire  to  complete  the  location  of  all  enemy  positions.  Paints  were 
used  and  a distinct  preference  was  exhibited  towards  night  attacks  in 
order  to  avoid  the  antitank  weapons  sited  on  the  outskirts  of  tbs  team. 
Soviets  used  tanka  sparingly.  Whan  they  were  used,  they  were  to  fix  the 
defender  rather  than  to  rush  and  overwhelm  hist.  Artillery  barrages  ware 
discouraged  and.  artillery  began  to  be  used  as  direct  fire  weapons  in  the 
towns.  Units  began  to  be  organised  into  assault  groups  to  attack  sucoea- 
ive  strongholds.  The  Gorman  dislike  of  hand  to  hand  combat  was  noted  in 

boat  if  ono  floor  was  captured,  usually,  the  rest  of  the  building  would 

2 

quickly  follow. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Middle  Period  spanned  from  August  to  JHovme- 
ber  of  19**2.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Soviet  High  Command 
dictated  that  all  villages,  towns  and  cities  would  be  defended  street  by 
street  and  building  by  building.  This  policy  steeeeed  the  rapid  German 
advances  of  July  and  August  of  19^2.  The  German  method  of  attacking  tonne 
during  this  period  was  characteristic  of  a blits  attack.  They  tried  to 
disorganize  the  defenders  by  massivo  aerial  and  artillary  bombardments. 
These  bombardments  were  followed  by  massed  tank  attacks.  The  Soviet 
response  to  these  blits  attacks  was  to  place  their  antitank  weapons  in 


\ 
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depth  on  the  approach* to  t ' town.  They  n~xlied  the  Importanoe  of 

rubble  to  the  defender  end  began  the  use  of  snipers , especially  to  kill 

officers.  ^ The  use  of  aatll,  Halted  objeotive  counterattacks , eepeolal- 

4 

ly  at  night,  to  disrupt  the  supply  movements  ess  practiced. 

The  final  phase  of  the  Kiddle  Period  ended  at  Stalingrad  la 
February  19^3-  During  thla  phase,  no  new  tactics  were  practiced.  The 
major  Innovation  of  this  era  was  the  Increased  Intensity,  scops  and 
ferocity  of  the  fighting  compared  to  previous  months.^  Tbs  German 
blits  tactics  of  oessive  and  continuous  bombardment  was  applied  with 
total  devastation  to  the  city.  The  Soviets  used  messed  artillery  to 
break  the  massed  German  attacks.  In  their  sttsoke,  the  Soviets  used 
combined  arms  teems  of  armor.  Infantry,  engineers  end  air  to  lead*  In 
the  final  German  advances,  they  abandoned  messed  tank  attaoks  and  began 
to  use  smell  Infantry  engineer  teems  combined  with  flame  throwers. 
Stalingrad  proved  that  tha  "ruins  of  a city  constitute  one  of  the  most 
fomi table  types  of  f ortifica ti ona  In  modem  war."** 

The  Final  Period  of  urban  warfare  evolution  on  tha  See tern 
Front  included  the  perfection  of  urban  warfare  aa  practloed  by  the 
Soviets.  Their  doctrine  evolved  by  General  Chnikov,  in  the  rubble  of 
Stalingrad,  was  honed  and  used  to  perfection  in  the  Soviet  march  back 
across  their  territory  end  late  Germany.  The  culmination  of  their  efforts 
came  In  Berlin  where  their  preponderance  of  weapons  systems  still 
provided  opf  rrtunl ties  to  learn  new  urban  warfare  lessons. 

SEVASTOPOL  (1) 

The  combat  actions  around  Sevastopol  during  the  period  7 June 
to  4 July  19^2,  provides  an  Insight  into  the  payoff  to  tha  German  Army 
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for  their  doctrinal  development  of  the  combined  ares  assault  techniques 
during  tha  1935-39  training  period.  Sea  figure  4,  page  42  for  location. 

In  November  I94it  General  von  Maas  tain's  nth  Goman  Amy  breached 
tha  Soviet  defense  linos  along  tha  northern  portion  of  tha  Crimean  Panin* 
aula.  During  his  advanoe,  several  Soviet  divisions  withdraw  behind  the 
Sevastopol  lines.  Early  is  December  1941,  the  bulk  of  the  ilth  Goman 
Amy  turned  westward  from  Kerch,  on  the  western  peninsula,  and  focused 
their  attention  cn  Sevastopol. 

Pron  December  194)  until  June  1942,  the  Germnn  actions  against 
Sevastopol  were  minor.  The  Soviets  used  their  maritime  advantage  to 
launch  several  counterattack*  across  the  Black  Sea  to  the  western  penin- 
sula. They  also  conducted  guerilla  warfare  actions  Against  von  Mansteln's 
supply  routes. 

Sevastopol  was  a fortress  city.  The  surrounding  terrain  included 
steep  htlls  and  deep  ravines.  Vegetation  was  scares.  The  defensive  system 

Included  nineteen  modem  concrete  forts,  3597  pillboxes  and  many  lesser 

8 

defenses  were  arranged  in  three  defensive  belts.  Tbn  outer  belt  was 

two  alias  thiok  with  four  sets  of  trenches  and  a thick  bait  of  antitank 

mines.  The  second  belt  was  a mile  deep  with  fortifications  using  twelve 

9 

inch  batteries.  The  inner  belt  was  Immediately  adjacent  to  the  town. 

An  artillery  preparation  began  at  0300  on  2 June  and  cor  tinned 
until  7 June.  Th4s  barrage  was  so  effective  that  it  out  off  supplies 
from  reaching  the  outer  defensive  belt.  ^ The  German  plan  was  to  attack 
trm  the  north  with  tbs  main  attack  and  to  conduct  a secondary  attack  in 
the  southeastern  sector.  As  the  German  Infantry  movui  forward  on  3 June, 
it  became  rapidly  apparent  that  further  artillery  and  air  bombardment 
would  be  needed  before  the  farts  could  be  stormed. 
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The  beginning  of  the  end  cane  on  18  June  whan  the  Geman*  finally 


captured  Fort  MaJd  Gorki.  This  permitted  access  to  the  harbor  and 
direct  firing  on  other  forts  and  Sevastopol  itself* 

On  the  night  of  28-29  June,  the  Germans  launched  an  amphibious 
assault  under  cover  of  darkness  and  smoke  concentrations*  Just  as  * * 
1855,  this  seige  ended  with  the  capture  of  Fort  Malakhoff*  The  town  was 
occupied. 

The  German  attackers  suffered  4,337  men  killed,  1,591  men  missing 
and  18,183  men  wounded.  The  Rumanians,  Germany's  ally,  suffered  2,500 
men  killed,  missing  and  wounded.  Soviet  losses  were  over  100,000  men 
and  considerable  amounts  of  war  materiel.  ** 

Sevastopol  was  actually  an  attack  on  a fortified  position  rather 
than  an  urban  engagement.  It  is  cited,  however,  because  it  was  the  test- 
ing ground  for  the  German  assault  tactics  used  elsewhere.  These  beetles 
Included  the  use  of  Infantry,  antiaircraft  artillery  (in  a direct  fire 
role)  and  other  elements  whose  mission  it  was  to  place  the  engineer 

component  into  a position  where  the  engineers  could  directly  ap^iy  their 

12 

explosives  to  the  enemy  positions.  NThe  use  of  engineers , arid  engineer 
materials  and  weapons,  in  this  strictly  combat  1 opacity  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  the  German  assault  techniques. 

Because  Sevastopol  is  an  example  of  an  assault  on  a fortified 
position  with  minimal  urban  combat,  it  will  have  limited  analysis 
potential  in  chapter  4.  It  does,  however,  illustrate  the  historical 
necessity  of  combined  arms  Learns  and  the  value  placed  on  engineers  In 
this  type  of  operation. 
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STALMGRAD  (2,3) 

Stalingrad  was  the  costliest  and  perhaps  most  famous  city  battle 
i4 

in  Military  history.  It  demonstrated  urban  terrain  effects  on  the  at* 
tacker  and  was  the  founding  gvouni for  mush  of  the  urban  warfare  doctrine 
practiced  during  the  war  not  only  by  the  Soviets  but  by  the  Allies  as 
well. 

Initially,  Hitler's  strategy  was  economic.  He  wanted  to  cut  the 

Volga  River  shipments  of  wheat,  oil  and  minerals  trr  fling  to  the  north. 

The  point  selected  for  this  interdiction  was  Stalingrad. ^ The  long 

and  pro  traced  fighting  that  lasted  from  August  1942  to  February  19*0 

altered  the  motives  for  the  engagement  to  political  rather  than  economic. 

Stalingrad  is  located  550  miles  southeast  of  Moscow  on  a thirty- 

five  wile  wide  section  of  land  located  between  the  Don  River  on  the  west 

and  the  Volga  River  to  the  east.  Stalingrad  is  located  on  the  western 

bank  of  the  Volga  and  spreads  thirty-five  miles  north  to  south  taut  was 

only  two  end  one-half  miles  wide  at  its  widest  point  in  1942.^  There 

were  400,000  residents  in  this  major  industrial  complex  prior  to  the 

start  of  hostilities.^  Th©  industrial  output  of  Stalingrad  contributed 
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significantly  to  the  war  effort  of  the  Soviet  Onion. 

The  Battle 

On  21  August  1942,  elements  of  the  German  6th  Amy,  c (amended  by 

General  Faulus,  began  crossing  the  Don  River.  Soviet  resistance  was 
19 

relatively  light.  By  13  September,  the  Germans  had  forged  a ring 

around  eight  Soviet  divisions  of  the  62nd  Amy  commanded  by  General 

Chalkov.  This  ring  was  roughly  semicircular  with  a concave  aide  fifteen 

20 

miles  long  and  six  miles  deep  and  was  bounded  to  the  rear  by  the  Volga. 
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l4  September,  tho  Germans  attempted  to  drive  a wedge  Into  the  oenter 

of  Stalingrad,  As  the  Germans  pushed  furtlier  Into  the  city,  the  Soviet 

defenses  stiffened.  By  1 October,  the  Soviet  perimeter  had  been  reduced 

21 

to  about  fifteen  miles  long  but  only  one  and  one -half  miles  wide. 

By  the  end  of  October,  the  Germane  had  reached  their  furthest 
penetrations.  The  Soviets  retained  only  four  bridgeheads  west  of  the 

Volga.  The  largest  was  in  the  center  of  the  city  and  measured  four 

22 

miles  east  to  west  and  only  one  mile  in  width.  On  11  November,  the 

Germans  made  a final  push  to  eliminate  the  bridgeheads  but  had  negllgl- 

23 

hie  results. 

Op  to  this  phase  of  the  war,  the  Germans  had  relied  on  command 

24 

of  the  air,  superiority  in  techniques  and  a history  of  suooess. 

Several  factors  combined  to  halt  this  string  of  sucoesses.  The  Germans 

had  failed  to  complete  the  encirclement  of  Stalingrad  by  crossing  the 

one  end  one-half  mile  wide,  rapidly  flowing,  Volga  River  and  cutting 

off  the  flow  of  supplies.  Perhaps  the  major  advantage  provided  to  the 

Soviets  was  the  ability  to  provide  artillery  support  from  the  east  bank 

of  the  Volga  without  having  to  worry  about  the  considerable  supply 

problems  if  the  weapons  were  sited  west  of  the  river.  As  many  as  100 

large  caliber  guns  per  kilometer  provided  constant  artillery  support 

25 

from  the  east  bank.  The  Soviet  artillery  was  the  backbone  of  the 
Stalingred  defense. 

Perhaps  tho  major  reason  for  the  protracted  Stalingrad  struggle 

was  Hitler's  determination  to  take  the  city  and  Stalin's  equal  determine- 

tlcn  to  retain  the  city  named  after  him.  Thesv  obsessions  blinded 

27 

both  sides  to  the  tactical  and  strategic  consequences.  Hitler  ordered 
Stalingrad  reduced  by  artillery  fire  and  air  bombards  tent  followed  by  a 
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steady  advance  by  ground  troops.  This,  however,  did  work.  General 
Talensky,  a Soviet  General,  is  quoted  by  General  von  M'  .on thin  that 
" bombing... only  tended  to  create  new  shelters. Tht  v <r»an  effort 
so  far,  until  mid  November,  had  c ;t  -sixty  thousand  men  and  over  five 
hundred  tanks. 

The  second  phase  of  Stalingrad  began  on  the  morning  of  19  Novem- 
ber when  the  Soviet  Southwestern  and  Don  Fronts  began  an  offensive  to 
encircle  the  Goman  6th  Army.  On  20  November,  the  Soviet  Stalingrad 
Front  attacked  in  a westerly  direction.  By  22  November,  despite  German 
corps-sized  counterattacks,  the  encirclement  was  completed.  Twenty-two 

German  divisions  and  two  Rumanian  divisions,  nearly  270,000  men,  were 
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trapped  in  the  circle. 

From  12  to  24  December,  the  German  Army  Group  Hoth,  spearheaded 
by  the  57th  Panzer  Corps,  attempted  to  breakthrough  to  relieve  the  6th 
Army.  This  attempt  reached  only  to  within  forty-five  miles  of  the 
center  of  the  city  or  about  thirty  miles  from  the  6th  Artsy  lines. 

By  1 January,  the  Germans  had  given  up  all  hope  of  breaking  through  to 
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the  6th  Army.  They  were  then  located  in  a pcckot  thirty-seven  miles 
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deep  (east  to  west)  and  twenty-five  miles  wide. 

On  10  January  1943,  the  Soviets  launched  another  attack  to 

destroy  the  pocket.  By  19  January,  the  pocket  was  reduced  by  86#  in 
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area.  On  23  January,  the  last  usable  airfield  was  lost  and  by  26 

36 

January,  the  Gorman  force  had  been  split  into  two  small  isolated  pockets. 
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On  3l  January,  tha  6th  Army  surrendered.  On  2 February,  the  last  pocket 

38 

of  the  IX  Corps  surrendered. 

Exact  estimate.  - the  losses  are  difficult  to  determine. 

Various  German  and  Soviet  sources  give  differing  estimates.  Perhaps  the 
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best  figures  available  indicate  that  of  the  270,000  men  originally  en- 
circled, 42,000  were  flown  out  due  to  wounds  or  critically  needed  skills. ^ 
Ninety-one  thousand  were  taken  prisoner.  The  remaining  137*000  were 

' either  killed  or  missing.  Of  those  taken  prisoner,  only  5*000  remained 

4i 

alive  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Whatever  the  exact  figures,  the  loss  of 
these  combat  veterans  and  their  material  critically  altered  the  balance 
of  power  on  the  eastern  front  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Task  Organization 

German  tactics  and  organization  used  initially  in  the  city 
fighting  were  characterized  by  the  massive  use  of  re  power  and  bombard- 

ment. All  this  firepower,  however,  had  diminishing  returns  because  the 

4? 

Soviets  did  not  yield  territory  without  being  physically  eliminated. 

The  favorite  German  tactics  of  envelopment,  plncer  movements  and  su&len 

panzer  thrusts  had  lost  their  usual  ability  to  achieve  victory  i*  the 
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close  combat  of  Stalingrad.  - 

In  their  successful  effort  to  cut  the  Soviet  positions  into  four 
small  bridgeheads  in  October,  the  Germans  had  been  successful  at  using 
a task  organization  with  many  engineers  attached  to  the  forward  units. 

A German  article  noted  that"engineers  were  placed  with  each  regiment  and 
battalion. . .It  had  become  axiomatic  that  they  were  to  be  found  in  the 

center  of  every  action.  The  Germans  also  task  organized  into  small 
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combined  arms  assault  detachments.  J In  another  instance,  six  German 

divisions  were  reinforced  with  five  engineer  battalions  to  achieve 
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success  in  the  bridgehead  reduction.  Other  special  engineer  assault 

4? 

demolition  teams  penetrated  to  the  Volga  in  limited  instances. 

An  indication  of  tho  steamroller  and  bludgeon  tactics  is  the 
German  use  of  three  infantry  and  twn  panzer  divisions  on  a three  mile 
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front  in  their  final  attack  on  the  Red  October  Tractor  Factory  on  13  Oc- 
tober. This  one  end  one-quarter  mile  deep  assault  took  eighteen  hours 
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and  left  three  thousand  dead. 

German  doctrine  stated  that  tanks  should  not  be  brought  into 
cities.^  This  was  changed.  The  Germans  began  to  hold  their  tanks  in 
mass  in  rear  areas  and  then  committing  them  in  groups  of  three  to  five 
down  one  street.  The  infantry  proceeded  the  tanks  and  once  the  route 
was  cleared,  the  tanks  advanced.  The  infantry  c pomander  was  located 

near  the  tanks  and  depended  upon  radio  rather  than  wire  or  messenger  for 
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their  control. 

The  annals  of  war  have  recorded  the  names  of  the  Stalingrad 
defenders  not  only  at  Stallsigrad  but  throughout  the  campaigns  across 
Eastern  Europe.  Perhaps  the  greatest  name  linked  with  Stalingrad  is 
Vasili  Ivanovich  Chuikov.  As  comnsnder  of  the  62nd  Army,  later  renamed 
the  6th  Guards  Army,  he  led  the  Stalingrad  defense,  the  subeequent 
offense  and  then  began  a march  across  Eastern  Europe.  He  crossed  Poland, 
captured  the  citadel  at  Poznan  and  finished  the  war  in  Berlin.  He  can  be 
called  the  father  of  modem  city  fighting.  Stalingrad  served  as  the  school 
for  the  important  lessons  in  street  fighting.  As  Chuikov  has  said,  "the 
art  of  street  fighting  did  not  spring  into  existence  fully  formed.  we 
perfected  it;  every  soldier  tried  to  devise,  and  did  devise,  new  end  un- 
usually sucoessfhl  ways  of  fighting.  His  contribution  to  warfare  was 
the  creation  of  shock  groups.  He  described  them  as  follows  1 

"The  men  of  Stalingrad  were  called  upon  to  make  a major  contribu- 
tion to  the  military  art  of  urban  defense.  The  defenders  of  Stalin- 
grad created  shock  groups  of  a peculiar  type  for  street  fighting. 

Here  there  is  no  opportunity  for  offensive  operations  by  large  units. 
Here  it  is  the  snail  infantry  group  that  dominates  the  scene.  The 
small  infantry  group  is  best  adapted  for  taking  single  buildings  or 
blocks  of  buildings  from  the  enemy  step  by  step.  Thus  it  is  a small 
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(Troup  which  is  the  spearhead  of  attack  in  urban  fighting.  "52 

The  shock  groups  were  broken  into  three  teams  i the  storm,  rein- 
forcement and  reserve  groups.  The  storm  group  was  designed  to  fight 
inside  the  objective,  destroy  the  enemy  and  to  secure  the  whole  build- 
ing. The  second  group,  the  reinforcement  group,  followed  the  storm  group 
into  a building,  helped  clear  it  and  then  immediately  began  to  establish 

a defense  and  create  new  firing  positions.  The  reserve  group  provided 
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the  replacements  for  the  storm  group. 

The  commander  of  the  shock  group  accompanied  the  six  to  eight 

men  of  the  storm  group.  These  men  were  lightly  armed  with  grenades, 

submachine  guns,  shovels  and  knives.  The  reinforcement  groups  were 

heavily  armed  with  machine  guns,  antitank  rifles,  mortars  and  explosive 

charges.  Engineers  were  part  of  the  reinforcement  group.  The  reserve 

group  had  sufficient  composition  to  be  able  to  recreate  either  stoxm 
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or  reinforcement  groups.  No  exact  organisation  for  a shock  group 
was  developed.  Chuikov  felt,  at  the  time,  that  each  soldier  should  be 
able  to  serve  in  a shock  group.  This  shock  group  should  be  created  as 
much  as  possible  from  one  organisation  using  an  infantry  unit  as  the 
base.  He  placed  particular  importance  on  the  engineers  of  the  shock 
group.  He  noted  that  "the  sapper  is  an  Important  figure  in  street 
fighting.  His  place  in  the  shock  group  is  a place  of  honor.  "55  He  also 
felt  that  this  type  of  organization  should  be  practiced  In  the  same  man- 
ner that  any  infantry  battalion  practice  formations  and  maneuvers  in 
56 

training  periods. 

The  very  close  nature  of  the  fighting,  often  twenty  to  thirty 

meters,  coupled  with  the  rugged  terrain,  created  a role  for  the  sniper 
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that  was  considerable  different  than  his  normal  role  in  open  terrain. 
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The  sniper  would  stay  hidden  in  one  location  for  days  taking  only  occa- 
sional shots.  The  constant  pressure  of  the  close  terrain  and  the  snipers 

eg 

croatod  considerable  loss  and  harrassment  for  the  Germans. 

Chuikov  stressed  the  use  of  artillery  in  support  of  the  shock 

groups.  Tho  use  of  this  artillery  in  night  fighting  became  an  art. 

During  the  day,  targets  would  be  identified  and  targeted.  Often  these 

targets  were  only  eighty  meters  from  the  potential  firing  sites.  At 

night,  the  gun  crews  would  move  into  the  open,  fire  a few  r camels,  and 

retire.  A follow-up  assault  by  the  infantry  that  night  or  in  the  mom- 
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ing  would  verify  the  deadly  accuracy  of  the  night  artillery  firing. 

Artillery  pieces  up  to  203n*a  were  placed  in  shock  groups  to  direct  fire 

on  targets  as  close  as  one  hundred  meters.^ 

Tanks  were  in  limited  supply  during  the  first  stages  of  Stalin- 
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grad  because  of  the  problems  in  bringing  thaw  across  the  Volga*  Sene 
tanks,  however,  were  produoed  within  the  city,  notably  at  the  Red  Octo- 
ber Tractor  Factory.  These  tanks  were  immediately  integrated  into  the 

. . 63 

shock  groups. 

Chuikov  noted  the  effects  0 f rubble  production  on  city  fighting 

and  preferred  to  attack  without  the  use  of  preparatory  barrages.  He 
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chose  to  rely  upon  surprise  rather  the  firepower  of  the  weapons. 

The  Soviet  shock  groups,  formed  at  Stalingrad,  wars  the  basis 
for  their  street  fighting  for  the  remainder  of  the  war.  Not  only  did 
the  Germans  lose  vast  amounts  of  manpower  and  equipment  at  Stalingrad, 
but  they  lost  the  urban  warfare  knowledge  gained  through  experience  by 
their  troops.  Conversely,  the  Soviets  learned  many  lessons  in  city 
fighting  and  task  organisation  that  were  valuable  to  thaw  during  the 
remainder  of  the  war. 
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The  paucity  of  specific  task  organisation  data  in  the  references, 
coupled  with  General  Chuikov's  preference  to  set  no  clear  guidance  for 
shock  grcups,  precludes  the  use  of  Stalingrad  in  the  numerical  analysis 
portions  of  chapter  4.  This  vignette,  however,  provides  clear  guidance 
on  the  use  of  snail  combined  arms  teams  in  street  fighting. 

VELXKXE  LUKI  (4)65 

Veliki#  Iukl  is  a Soviet  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Lovat  River, 
about  three  hundred  miles  west  of  Moscow.  In  1942,  it  was  a key  rail 
and  road  junction.  For  nearly  eighteen  months,  the  Germans  had  occupied 
the  town  and  had  been  working  on  Its  defenses.  An  extensive  aeries  of 
pillboxes  and  obstacles,  protected  by  electrically  charged  wires, 
surrounded  this  town.  The  town  was  defended  by  8,000  German  troops 
supported  by  sixteen  heavy  artillery  pieces,  forty  light  artillery 
pieces,  twenty  antiaircraft  guns,  one  hundred  mortars,  three  hundred 
machine  guns  and  ten  tanks. 

The  attack  by  the  Soviets  occurred  between  13  December  1942 
and  1 January  1943*  Their  attack  plan  called  for  organisation  of 
assault  detachments.  These  detacheants  included  up  to  one  i*incir->  ’ men 
and  was  organized  into  five  groups.  These  were  the  reconnaisence, 
assault,  covering,  consolidation  and  reserve  groups. 

The  reccnnalsance  group  had  five  to  six  men.  Their  mission 
was  to  proceed  toe  main  body  and  provide  information.  Tbs  assault  group 
was  mad#  up  of  twenty-one  meni  the  detachment  commander,  his  assistant, 
ten  riflsmen,  two  machine  gunners,  three  engineer*  and  four  chemical 
soldiers  with  two  flame  throwers.  The  covering  group  included  forty  sen, 
two  heavy  machine  guns,  three  mortars,  an  antitank  rifle  and  a 76mn 


gun.  They  wore  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  the  vnamy  stronghold 
The  consolidation  group  had  up  to  seventeen  sen , five  were  engineers , 
the  rest  were  Infantry.  Their  mission  was  to  consolidate  on  the  objec- 
tive and  prepare  it  for  defense.  The  reserve  group  included  seven 
riflemen  and  engineers.  In  addition  to  this  grouping,  most  of  tbs 
divisional  artillery  was  attached  to  the  assault  detacinmts.  Overall 

75>  of  the  division's  artillery  was  placed  in  assault  detachments  for 
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direct  fire  missions. 

After  twelve  days,  the  assault  detachnents  succeeded  in  cap- 
turing Velikie  Luki.  The  German  losses  were  put  at  7,^10  killed  and 
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wounded  and  eighty  captured. 


Velikie  Luki  provides  a fine  example  of  combat  in  an  urban 
environment.  The  references  available  provide  good  guidance  on  the 
engineers  and  artillery  ratios  used  in  that  engagement.  These  figures 
will  be  useful  in  the  data  analysis  portion  of  this  thesis. 


R7.R3V  (5) 


Kshev  is  located  about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Moscow.  During 
the  year  and  one-half  that  the  Germans  occupied  tne  town,  they  had 
completed  fortifying  the  major  parts  of  the  town.  The  southeastern  part 
had  extensive  pillboxes,  antitank  obstacles  and  barricades.  The  north- 
eastern part,  however,  was  more  open  and  had  a sprawling  residential 
area. 

A Soviet  tank  brigade  was  tasked  to  capture  the  northeastern 
part  of  Rzhev.  To  achieve  this,  assault  groups  were  formed  within  the 
tank  brigade.  These  groups  used  a tank  company  as  the  base  to  which 
was  attached  an  Infantry  platoon,  three  antitank  rifles,  one  antitank 
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►tun  , one-half  of  an  engineer  platoon,  taro  portable  flamethrowers  and  a 
group  of  sutnachine  gunner?. 


These  groups  practiced  their  joint  role  for  three  days  prior  to 
the  actual  assault.  Whan  the  groups  attacked  at  0430 ( they  caught  tbs 
Germans  by  surprise  and  secured  their  objective  la  a few  hours. 


This  is  a good  example  of  a tank  heavy  unit  attacking  a sprawling 
residential  area.  The  analytical  use  of  these  figures  east  be  tempered 
with  the  knowledge  that  this  was  a open  type  residential  area  applicable 


for  tanks.  The  role  of  joint  training  prior  to  the  assault  should  be 
noted.  This  prior  training  lends  credence  to  the  proper  task  organisation 
having  also  be  tailored  to  fit  tie  terrain. 


P0Z3UM  (6) 


In  late  January  1945*  the  Soviet  Axmj  was  earing  through  Poland 
ru.  a rate  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  kilometers  per  day,  ^ When  the  Warta 


River  was  reached  and  successfully  crossed,  the  fortress  city  of  Posnan 
posed  a challenge. 

Poznan  was  an  older  city,  built  to  the  specifications  of  the 

renowned  fortress  builder  Vauban,  that  served  as  a major  rail  and  road 
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junction  enroute  to  Germwny>  Tbs  structures  in  the  outlying  fortresses 
could  withstand  shells  and  boebe  up  to  1000  kllogrres  in  erplsei-re  power. 
Thw  forts  were  basically  underground  with  only  a small  portion  visible 
above  the  surfaes.^2  All  the  forts  vers  heated,  lighted  and  hid  internal 


walls. 


To  supplms ent  the  older  forts,  tbs  Germans  had  built  a series  of 


pillboxes,  about  l60  meters  apart,  that  were  connected  with  a stone  wall. 
Along  the  wall,  there  were  twenty-four  firing  ports  to  complement  the 
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pillboxes  which  had  between  five  And  fifteen  firing  ports  each.  Strong* 

points  ware  developed  in  depth  within  the  town.  b‘ock piles  of  additional 
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weapons  and  ammunition  were  made  throughout  the  city. 

Poznan  was  defended  by  40,000  German  soldiers  cq— i ended  by  a 

military  police  major  general  and  a combat  eras  brigadier  general. ' 

“In  short,  Poznan  with  its  forts  and  other  defenses  was  a hard  nut  to 

77 

crack,"  was  the  comment  of  General  Chuikov. 

Poznan  forced  the  Soviets  to  conduct  the  urban  attack  concurrent 
with  a pursuit  operation  further  to  the  west.  Initially,  the  Soviets 
ohose  to  maximize  the  pursuit  effort  so  that  the  Germans  could  not  re- 
group.^ However,  Poznan  could  not  be  left  without  strong  encirllng 
forces,  or  the  Germans  could  have  broken  out  and  rejoined  their  main 
force,  had  Hitler  permitted  it.  Fortunately,  Soviet  successes  in 

secondary  crossing  sites  along  the  Warta  permitted  several  units  to 

79 

relocate  and  attack  Poznan.' 

The  initial  force  allocated  to  secure  Poznan  was  forty-eight 

rifle  battalions,  five  artillery  brigades  and  one  Guards  regiment  of 
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multiple  rocket  launchers  or  ’katyushi*.  The  preliminary  attacks  on 
29  January  met  with  initial  success  in  that  two  minor  forts  in  the 
southern  sector  fell.  The  northern  attacks,  however,  did  not  have  such 
success.  The  Soviets  had  left  the  western  approaches  to  the  city  open, 
but  the  Germans  chose  to  retrain  rather  than  exit  Poznan. 

The  task  organization  of  the  infantry  battalions  and  artillery 
brigades  used  initially  did  not  meet  with  success.  Chuikov  commented,, 
-but  our  calculations  proved  wrong.  We  realized  that  we  must  reorganize 
our  dispositions  and  recreate  the  storm  groups  and  detachments  of 
Stalingrad.  Otherwise,  we  should  suffer  heavy  losses  for  little  results. 
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Chuikiv  recogniied  that  the  combined  erne  tau  of  Infantry,  amor, 
engineers  and  artillary  wem  naadad  for  sucoaos. 

Tha  fighting  was  hoary  and  flarca.  Daring  tha  coursa  of  tha 
battle,  C03m  guns  vara  firad  point  blank  Into  tha  walla  of  Potnan 
Citadel,  but  to  no  avsOL.  Finally,  on  tha  evening  of  ZtL  Fabruary, 
tha  j ovist's  continual  pros  aura  and  forward  woman  turn  oxtraetad  its 
toll  and  tha  Gaman  dafandaro  surrendered.  Twelve  thousand  Gomans 
became  prisoners  of  war.®^ 

> — — — ■■  . — - — ■■■■  — - — — — — — 

While  tha  successful  task  organisation  used  at  Posnan  was  not 

available,  tha  unsuccessful  one  was.  This  unsuccessful  task  organisation 

using  solely  Infantry  and  artillery  was  noted  by  tha  rr—  nrtsr  and  stops 

ware  taken  to  use  tha  mail  combined  area  shock  groups.  Tins  while 

Potnan  can  not  be  used  to  substantiate  specific  ratios  It  doas  prows 

that  lack  of  engineers  and  amor  am  not  successful  mixtures. 

KBONIGSBEHG  (7) 

In  early  1945,  tha  Soviets  had  crossed  Poland  and  were  entering 

eastern  Prussia.  By  Fabruary,  tha  front  lines  had  reached  within  forty 
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miles  of  Keonigsberg,  tha  capital  of  Bast  Prussia.  Keonlgsberg  had 
both  old  and  new  type  construction.  Tha  oantar  of  tha  city  was  in  a 
radial  design  that  had  bean  built  beginning  in  15?5*  The  northern  por- 
tion of  the  city  was  laid  cut  in  parallel  streets  while  the  southern 
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portion  was  a mixed  design. 

The  city  was  ringed  by  three  defenslwe  belts.  The  outer  belt 
was  called  the  Delae  Line  end  was  nearly  forty  kilos* tars  from  the  dty.®^ 
The  next  belt  was  six  to  seven  kilometers  free  the  city  center  end  was 
sited  along  the  radial  highway.  This  line  consisted  of  twelve  we>or 
forts , numerous  pillboxes , antitank  ditches  and  s continuous  barbad  wire 
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obstacle  fence These  forts  were  located  within  three  to  four  kilo- 
me  u»rs  of  each  other  had  wire  and  communications  trenches  between 
them.  Every  fort  was  garrisoned  by  150  to  200  men  and  were  well  armed 
with  between  fifteen  and  twenty  guns  of  various  calibers.  These  forts 
were  surrounded  by  antitank  ditches  twenty  to  twenty-five  meters  wide 

Qg 

and  seven  to  ten  meters  deep.  The  inner  defense  belt  was  located 
along  the  older  section  of  town  and  included  twenty-fair  earth  forts, 
an  antitank  ditch  and  many  wire  obstacles.®^  Between  the  inner  and 
outer  belts,  there  were  two  intermediate  defense  zones  that  Included 

several  parallel  trenches,  earth,  timber  and  concrete  pillboxes,  and 
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many  minefields  and  other  obstacles. 

The  center  of  the  city  was  defended  by  a series  of  strongpoints 
that  had  been  sited  in  solid  buildings  and  had  interlocking  fires 
between  these  strongpoints.  Once  again,  all  of  these  strongpoints  had 
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been  augmented  by  wire  obstacles,  mines  and  other  barricade  materials. 
Task  Organization 

General  Galitskiy,  the  Soviet  commander  at  Kaonigsberg,  felt 
that  his  carefully  organized  reconnaissance  effort  was  "one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  preliminary  activity  which  assured  the  success  of 
the  assault."^  He  was  able  to  determine  the  exact  fortification  and 
strongpoint  system  to  only  a limited  extent,  but  when  the  reports  of 
prisoners , deserters  and  local  inhabitants  were  compiled,  he  obtained  a 
fairly  good  picture  of  the  defenses.  Ehgineer  parties  were  sent  into 

the  German  rear  areas  to  serve  as  both  listening  posts  and  stay-behind 
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observation  posts.  The  importance  he  placed  on  reconnaissance  is 

evidenced  by  tte  fact  that  he  assigned  senior  noncotaaissioned  officers 

94 

and  Junior  officers  to  this  mission. 
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The  first  consideration  in  General  Galitskiy's  battle  plan  was 

to  determine  his  course  of  action.  He  chose  to  drive  wedges  between  the 

9*; 

strongholds  and  then  to  destroy  them  at  will.  " 

"The  second  important  question  in  planning  of  a battle  for  a 
city  is  the  formation  of  battle  formations  with  consideration  for  the 

peculiarities  of  a specific  inhabited  point,**  were  his  comments  regard- 
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lng  task  organisation.  The  units  were  organized  into  two  or  three 
echelons  depending  on  their  location  and  mission.  Each  assault  unit, 

of  company  size,  was  assigned  to  one  street.  Each  battalion  was  assigned 
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two  streets  as  their  zone  of  attack. 

The  basic  assault  unit  was  formed  around  the  rifle  company. 

These  fifty  to  sixty  men  would  be  reinforced  with  one  or  two  45mm  guns , 

two  field  artillery  guns,  one  or  two  divisional  artillery  guns,  one 

122mm  gun,  one  or  two  tanks,  a heavy  machine  gun  platoon,  a mortar 
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platoon  and  an  engineer  platoon. 

This  assault  unit  was,  in  turn,  forraed  into  four  subgroups. 

The  first  group  was  called  the  attack  group.  It  had  twenty  to  twenty- 

six  riflemen  and  submachine  gunners,  a light  machine  gun  or  flamethrower, 

and  one-half  of  an  engineer  platoon.  The  second, or  consolidation  group, 

was  composed  of  eight  to  ten  riflemen,  a heavy  machine  gun  platoon, 

one  or  two  artillery  pieces  and  the  rest  of  the  engineer  platoon.  The 

fire  group  was  composed  of  the  majority  of  the  available  artillery 

pieces,  82mm  mortars,  and  the  tanks.  The  reserve  group  was  made  up  of 

ten  to  fifteen  riflemen, several  heavy  machine  guns  and  perhaps  cun 
99 

artillery  piece.  These  four  groups  var9  employed  as  two  groups.  The 
attack  and  consolidation  groups  would  move  forward  while  the  fire  and 
reserve  groups  provided  covering  fire.  If  necessary,  the  attack  groups 
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were  also  broken  up  Into  four  smaller  units  of  four  to  six  riflemen 
each.100 

From  thn  divisional  perspective,  three  echelons  were  used  in 

battle.  The  assault  groups  comprised  the  first  echelon.  The  tanks  in 

this  echelon  moved  in  pairs,  providing  cover  for  each  other.  Additions 

ally,  specific  submachine  gunners  were  tasked  to  look  for  antitank  guns 
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or  mine  ; along  the  rentes  of  the  tanks.  The  second  echelon  usually 

included  an  entire  tank  company  that  could  be  committed  to  exploit  a 
102 

breakthrough.  The  second  echelon  usually  moved  three  to  four  hundred 
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meters  behind  the  first  echelon.  The  third  echelon  usually  included 

a laige  tank  force  that  could  be  c omitted  by  the  Army  commander  for 

exploitation.  These  tanks  were  mostly  use  to  conduct  bypass  operations 
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during  the  course  of  the  Keonlgsberg  fighting. 

There  were  both  heavy  and  medium  tanks  in  the  battle.  The  policy 

was  to  place  the  heavy  tanks  in  the  first  echelon  and  plaoe  the  medium 

tanks  in  the  second  and  third  echalans  because  of  their  increased  maneu- 
105 

verability.  When  the  tank  units  were  used  separately,  engineer 

troops,  usually  one -half  of  a platoon,  were  assigned  to  each  tank 

platoon.  They  were  assigned,  four  to  a tank,  to  help  spot  mines  and 
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other  obstacles,  and  to  move  them  when  necessary* 

The  Soviet  Air  Force  played  a major  role  in  the  Keonlgsberg 

action.  They  were  used  to  gather  intelligence  prior  to  the  battle 

on  locations  of  strongpoints  and  f ortificaticns . During  the  battle, 

they  located  air  defenses  but  primarily  dive  bombed  specific  strong- 

107 

points  in  close  support  of  the  attacking  ground  forces. 

Training  for  the  Battle 

In  addition  to  planning  for  the  battle  and  task  organising, 
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considerable  emphasis  was  placed  on  preparing  the  officers  and  men  for 
city  fighting. 

At  the  individual  and  unit  level,  men  were  taught  to  move  proper- 
ly in  the  city,  handle  grenades,  mines,  demolitions  and  to  breach  obsta- 
cles. The  artillery  units  practiced  independent  firing  missions  so  their 
crews  became  familiar  with  direct  firing  techniques  so  they  could  support 
the  assault  groups.  Tank  units  trained  on  overcoming  street  obstacles 
and  the  methods  of  continuous  fire  support  for  infantry  troops.  Each 
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technical  branch  trained  in  their  specific  role  for  the  city  fighting. 

Political  party  organisations  were  created  that  bald  seminars, 
each  lasting  two  days,  meetings  and  demonstrations  at  the  assault  group 
level.  A pamphlet  entitled  "To  Assault  on  Keonigsberg"  was  developed 
and  issued  to  the  soldiers.  The  Red  Army  Newspaper  also  provided  many 
street  and  city  fighting  tips  in  those  editions  distributed  to  soldiers 

| 

of  the  Keonigsberg  fo  * 

The  officers  had  extensive  training  prior  to  combat  as  well.  ! 

j 

Duplicate  models  of  the  city  were  constructed  so  the  chain  of  coamand  j 

could,  wargame  the  various  possibilities  and  courses  of  action  a?,  them.  j 

The  entire  combined  arms  teams,  including  the  Air  Force,  was  physically  j 

Drought  together  and  spent  several  days  to  exactly  coordinate  their  roles 
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end  actions  to  be  taken  during  the  fighting. 

Qcasander's  Observations 

General  Galitskiy  mad.  several  observations  after  the  fighting 
110 

was  over* 


a.  Encirclement  of  the  city  is  not  sufficient.  An  immediate 
attack  must  be  made  before  the  defenders  can  improve  their  positions. 
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b.  All  source  intelligence  must  be  molded  together  to  insure 
nothing  is  emitted. 

c.  Ordinary  battle  formations  are  not  practical  for  city  fight- 
ing. Assault  groups  roust  be  formed. 

d.  A large  reserve  is  essential  in  either  counterattacks  or  to 
serve  as  a replacement  pooi. 

e.  Control  of  city  fighting  is  difficult.  Ccnmanders  mist  be 
with  their  companies  to  influence  action  iaaediately. 

f.  Special  attention  must  be  paid  to  planning  and  training  for 
battle  in  a city. 

Koonigsberg  provides  apparently  good  references  on  tasi.  organisa- 
tion. Of  special  interest  is  the  amount  and  detail  of  planning  *nd 
training  given  by  the  Soviets  prior  to  the  battle.  Thus,  the  ratios 
provided  by  Koonigsberg  should  be  indicative  of  a well  planned  task  organ- 
isation for  a Ir.rgo  city, 

GLOGAU  (8)U1 

Glogau,  a Polish  town  about  sixty  miles  from  Germany,  lies  on 
the  Oder  Kiver.  It  was  divided  into  a series  of  strongpoints  construct- 
ed in  key  buildings  such  as  the  railroad  stall  on,  a stadium  and  the  muni- 
cipal buildings.  These  strongpoints  were  augmented  with  various  types 
of  wire,  mines  and  obstacles. 

The  Soviet  attack  plan  included  the  >'.se  of  a sault  groups.  Each 
assault  group  was  formed  around  an  infantry  platoon  to  which  was  attached 
ten  to  twelve  engineers,  two  tanks  and  two  artillery  pieces.  This 
combined  arms  team  proved  satisfactory  to  quickly  secure  the  town  on 
2 April  1945. 
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BRESLAU  (9)112 

iiro3lau  was  portrayed  in  an  April  19^5  Red  Star  article  as  an 
encircled  city  defended  by  a very  thick  and  effective  defense.  The 
assault  group  was  described  as  the  key  element  in  the  Breslau  fighting. 
These  assault  groups  were  an  infantry  company  to  which  was  attached  one- 
half  of  an  engineer  platoon,  two  to  three  artillery  pieces  and  either  a 
tank  or  a self-propelled  gun. 

Another  example  of  the  task  organisation  at  Breslau  was  described 
•s  having  an  infantry  battalion  supported  by  four  self-propelled  guns, 
two  132ms  guns,  an  engineer  platoon,  one  122m  gun  and  a signal  section. 

Both  of  thesw  organisations  performed  effectively.  The  data 
available  is  sufficient  to  warrant  consideration  of  these  task  organisa- 
tions in  chapter  4.  It  is  worth  noting  that  Breslau  is  a large  city 
that  was  captured  in  the  later  stages  of  the  war. 

BERLIM  (10,11,12) 

Berlin  might  be  considered  the  capstone  of  urban  warfare  during 

World  War  11.  Although  the  outcome  of  the  war  was  evident  by  April  of 

19^3,  the  German  defenders  of  Berlin  conducted  a good  defense  which 

inflicted  many  Soviet  casualties  and  caused  considerable  delays  in  the 

Soviet  war  plans.  The  two  weeks  of  fighting  in  tbs  city  proper,  from 

113 

22  April  until  4 May,  cost  over  300,000  Soviet  casualties. 

Three  concentric  rings  surrounded  Berlin  with  their  defenses 

iocused  predominantly  to  the  east.  Tbs  Germans  did  no*  outset  an  attack 

13.4 

from  the  west.  The  forward  or  outer  positions  ware  established  along 
a chain  of  lakes  located  seven  miles  east  of  Berlin's  limits.  The  middle 
ring  consisted  of  a series  of  minor  natural  and  artificial  obstacles  that 
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stretched  for  s 1* Ly-nlne  alios  around  the  e astern  portion  of  the  city. 
The  inner  ring  was  based  along  the  peria&ter  railroad  which  ran  in  a 
circular  pattern  about  three  niles  from  the  center  of  Berlin.  The  cen- 
tral portions  of  Berlin  served  as  the  final  defensive  area.  It  was  an 
oval  region  five  miles  long  and  t a miles  wide.  All  of  these  con oen trie 
rings  had  no  defense  in  depth  but  rather  were  only  a single  line  of 

positions.* *5 

Berlin  included  about  350  square  miles  and  over  three  million 
civilians . 1 1 ^ Marshall  Zhukov,  the  Soviet  Conaander,  described  Berlin 
asi 


"Never  before  in  the  experience  of  warfare  had  we  been  called 
upon  to  capture  a city  so  large  and  so  heavily  fortified  as  Berlin. 
Its  subway  and  other  widespread  engineering  networks  provided  ample 
possibilities  for  troop  movement.  The  city  itself,  and  its  suburbs 
had  been  carefully  prepared  for  defense.  Every  street,  every  square, 
every  alley,  every  building,  canal  and  bridge  represented  an  element 
in  the  city's  defense  system."  117 

The  first  element  ir.  Marshall  Zhukov's  plan  was  to  Isolate  Berlin 
His  First  Byelorussian  Front  quickly  bypassed  and  isolated  Berlin  by 
24  April.118 

Coincident  with  this  isolation,  other  Soviet  units  had  entered 
the  defense  belts.  On  22  April,  the  outer  defense  belt  was  broken  in  the 
north. 11^  On  24  April,  the  final  defense  of  Berlin  began  along  the  inner 
ring.  At  this  point,  the  defenders  of  the  encircled  city  are  best 
described  in  a German  after  action  report  asi 

"The  LVI  Panzer  Corps  was  equal  to  about  two  divisions,  and  the 
4affen  SS  Forces  to  about  half  a division,  and  all  other  forces  to 
from  two  to  three  divisions,  a total  of  four  to  five  divisions.  The 
city  contained  an  estimated  60,000  soldiers  and  from  50  to  60  tanks." 

These  figures  do  not  include  the  nan-affective  military  strength.  This 

tic  (trength  equates  to  sixty-seven  defenders  per  square  Jdlcmater. 


The  Soviets  claim,  however,  tbit  1200  men  were  available  per  square  kilo- 


raster. 


The  cost  to  the  Soviets  was  high  but  It  vat  only  a matter  of  time 


until  their  preponderance  of  forces  forced  the  capitulation  of  Berlin. 
The  official  fighting  la  Berlin  ended  on  2 May  when  General  We  idling, 
the  Gerean  ccnsander,  officially  surrendered  the  German  garrison  and 
Berlin. 


Task  Organisation 

At  the  start  of  the  battle,  Marshall  Zhukov  saw  his  main  task  ast 

"the  very  essence  of  the  main  task  of  street  fighting  In  Berlin 
consisted  in  depriving  the  enemy  of  a chance  to  ouster  hie  forces  Into 
one  flat.  In  splitting  up  the  garrison  units  into  separate  rockets 
of  resistance  and  in  thereafter  speedily  destroying  thm».*122 

To  do  this,  the  initial  plans  called  for  800  tanks  and  self- 
propelled  guns  to  enter  the  city. 12^  The  assault  groups  were  Initially 
organised  of  one  tank  battalion,  one  infantry  battalion,  one  engineer 
company,  one  artillery  battalion  (of  not.  less  than  122m  guns)  and  a 
platoon  of  flame  throwers. 

Thic  armor  heavy  task  organisation  was  used  in  the  suburbs  which 


had  a large  number  of  gardens,  parks  and  squares. 


A tank  brigade  was 


usually  given  the  mission  of  enveloping  four  to  six  buildings.1  3 These 
buildings  were  usually  nearly  a block  square,  however.  The  assault 
< roups  attacked  on  a two  or  three  block  front  with  heavy  reserves  In  the 
center  of  their  sector.12^  The  boldness  of  these  tank  heavy  assault 
groups  played  a major  part  in  this  portion  o.:  the  city  fighting.12? 

As  the  fighting  progressed  Into  the  inner  city,  the  number  of 
tanks  became  a detriment.  The  Soviets  noted  that  "tie  use  of  massed 
tanks  is  not  recommended."12®  They  shifted  their  task  organisation  to 
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one  which  task  organized  from  a platoon  to  a company  of  Infantry*  three 
to  four  tanks,  two  to  three  self-propelled  guns,  two  to  three  rocket 
artillery  mounts,  a platoon  of  engineer*  with  powerful  explosive  equip- 
ment and  several  85m  or  122m  guns  for  direct  firing.  Often  either 
152m  or  203m  howitzers  were  also  included  in  this  organisation. l2^ 
During  this  portion  of  the  Berlin  fighting,  up  to  80jt  of  the  total 
artillery  assets  were  used  in  the  direct  fire  mode.  1-^> 

General,  later  Marshall,  Chuikov,  who  commanded  the  8th  Guards 
Army  at  Berlin,  was  more  direct  In  his  criticism  of  tank  employment 
during  the  Berlin  fighting* 

"The  first  mistake-bringing  the  tank  army  into  battle  before 
the  mixed  infantry  units  had  reached  the  Seelow  Heights-brought  in 
its  wake  the  second  mistake  by  the  Director  of  the  Berlin  Operations 
(Marshall  Zhukov)  that  of  now  directing  the  tank  armies  against  the 
city  of  Berlin  Itself,  instead  of  sending  them  round  it  firm  south 
or  north. "1^1 

Chuikov* s criticism  of  his  superior  is  extraordinary,  yet  he  further 
noted. 


"Of  course  this  does  not  mean  that  tanks  are  in  general  unsuit- 
able for  street  fighting.  I am  far  from  thinking  that.  They  are 
needed ? but  not  as  an  independent  force,  but  for  Joint  actions  with 
other  ground  units  and  in  assault  grcups.  Only  when  they  are 
working  in  cooperation  with  infantry  units,  artillery,  engineers 
and  chemical  warfare  troops  will  the  tank  crews  know  where  danger 
is  lying  in  wait  for  them."1 

Marshall  Konev,  fighting  in  another  sector  of  Berlin,  noted  that  "the 

farther  we  advanced  (into  Berlin)  the  more  we  integrated  tankr  with 
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the  infantry." 

Several  as pacts  of  the  Berlin  fighting  are  unique.  The  mary 

underground  structures  posed  many  challenges  for  the  Soviet  soldiers. 

Marshall  Korev  noted  that, 

"Our  troops  would  capture  seem  canter  of  resistance  and  think 
they  had  finished  with  it,  but  the  enemy,  making  use  cf  underground 
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peonages,  would  send  reccnnaissanoe  groups  , as  >»1I  as  individual 
jabot^'ira  and  snipers  into  our  rear. 

Hm  (H*arly  ml  Vi  ted  supply  of  antitank  wea)«na,  fauitptUfOMii, 
uy  Uia  Usmans,  oaused  Many  pm  hi— a also.  Harebell  loner  wrote  thati 

"A  faust  gives  those  who  are  phQrriooliy  unfit  and  untrained  for 
war  a fooling  of  confidence.  It  wakes  that  fool  that*  having  beocan 
real  & oldie  ra  but  Tester  iay,  they  can  already  do  a one  thing  real 
today."1--'’ 

Aircraft  wore  not  forgotten  In  the  street  fighting,  however, 
the  offsets  of  dust*  swoke  and  debris  coupled  with  the  olooo  lime  of 
contact,  made  air  support  fairly  unsuccessful. 

Berlin  has  boon  rarloualy  described  aa  a "woppdng  up  operation,"^? 
and  as  "pointless,"1^  but  it  did  hare  sous  lessons  In  urban  warfare. 

After  the  battle,  Marshall  Cfcsilkcrr  described  whet  ho  felt  would  bo  on 
Ideal  organisation  for  assault  forces.  Mo  i si  lesmmlsil  creation  of 
assault  dotaciaaents  —do  Kp  of  three  to  six  assault  groups  each.  Bach 
assault  group  wmlu  have  one  infantry  coepany,  one  section  of  heavy 
aachir,*  guns,  up  to  one  engineer  platoon,  two  to  five  f*l— t hrrmers, 
four  to  six  45—1  and  ?toa  guns,  one  pis  toon  or  ompsny  of  tanks  and 
either  a platoon  of  self-propelled  cannons  or  a battery  of  seif-propollsd 
artillery.  * ** 

Berlin  showed  that  tanks  nave  a point  of  Marginal  utility.  Too 
eany  tanks  created  excessive  casualties  for  the  Soviets.  Throe  different 
task  organisations  are  presented  In  this  vignette.  The  Liruunetenoee  of 
each  should  be  moalled  when  using  chapter  4. 

The  soviet  dale  of  1200  defenders  per  square  Idlonetw  mist  b» 
discounted  because  that  would  mqulre  a defense  force  of  over  one  nil  It  on 
Gomans.  This  was  clearly  excessive. 
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ortona(i3) 

In  December  19^3,  the  British  8th  Amor  was  making  slow  but 
continued  progress  northward  along  the  eastern  portion  of  Italy  as  part 
of  the  Adriatic  Front  of  World  War  II.  The  1st  Canadian  Division  was 
operating  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  Army  as  part  of  the  5th  British 
Corps.  The  8th  Indian  Division  was  on  the  left  flank  of  the  Canadians, 
Tlie  arrival  of  winter  precluded  any  possibility  of  offensive  operations 
In  the  snow  covered  mountains  to  the  west.  Accordingly,  the  British 
reinforced  their  right  wing  along  the  Adriatic  Sea.  On  16  Deoeaber, 
they  reached  a total  of  four  divisions  abreast  on  a twelve  mile  front 
stretching  from  the  sea  inland  to  near  Qrsonga. 

Initially,  the  British  did  not  expect  the  Germans  to  make  a 
serious  stand  at  Ortona.  A British  operations  order  stated  that  "the 
Bight  Army  iA  going  to  reach  the  line  of  the  River  Aria  111  by  24 
December.  **^^(five  miles  north  of  Ortona), 

The  press  coverage  played  a role  in  making  Ortona  an  Important 
military  objective . On  8 December,  Ortona  was  referred  to  by  the 
Associated  Press  (AP)  as  merely  the  Adriatic  end  of  the  "makeshift 
German  defenses?1***  However,  on  the  1.4th,  the  AP  called  Ortona  a 
"strategic  road  Junction."1**2  On  16  December,  the  AP  cited  a captured 
German  document  that  said  the  city  was  to  be  held  at  all  costs, ***^ 

On  22  December,  the  press  again  referred  to  Ortona  as  a "miniature 

fiu i 

Stalingrad,"1 

On  the  other  hand,  German  Field  Marshall  Kesselring,  told  his 
local  ecmnander  that  "it  is  elear  we  do  not  want  to  defend  Ortona 
decisively."  Regardless  of  Ortona* s importance,  the  Canadian 
division  emerged  from  the  fighting  with  an  enhanced  reputation  and 
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provided  the  Allies  m any  basic  Uolnlqws  of  city  fighting  that  would 
•vm  as  wodals  for  Alton  doctrine. 

The  1st  Canadian  Division  had  three  organic  br^abs,  The 
divisions  2nd  'drigmim  was  involesd  In  the  Ortons  fighting.  This 
brigade  had  two  of  Its  three  ragl—nts  Initially  involved  In  tfas  fighting." 
His  thrss  rsgl— nte  wars  tbs  Prlaosss  Patrlola's  Canadian  Light  Infantry, 
the  Saaforth  Highlanders  of  Canada  sad  ths  Loyal  Bdbeonton  Bsgl— nt. 

The  Is tar  two  regl—nta,  actually  battalion  slaad  ele—nts  oallad 
rsgtints,  bora  ths  brunt  of  ths  Ortons  fighting. 

Ths  2nd  Brigade  was  supported  by  the  Throe  Risers  Armor 
Heginsnt,  ths  4th  Field  Cowpany  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Stains er  Corps, 
an  artillery  rsgl— nt  aad  the  90th  Antitank  Battery. 

The  defenders  wars  fine  L1G  Richard  Hs  Uriah's  ellta  1st 
Gsnaa  fereelarU  Division.  Initially,  ths  2nd  Battalion  of  tha  Jrd 
FUradaite  Vglwant  conducted  the  defense.  Chi  24  Deossfasr,  LIB  Hsldrioh 
rnsssitted  ths  2nd  Battalion,  4th  Faraehute  Ba glean t. 

Tha  defenders  had  carefully  chosen  end  planned  s "killing 
ground"  In  Qrtona.**®  Their  defines  was  baaed  on  detailed  knowledge 
of  ths  team.  Its  epproachss,  allsya,  street  buildings  and  even  roc— 
to  gat  tha  — odbm  advantage  o— r an  attseher.1*^ 

Qrto—  was  originally  cons  true  ted  when  Tenioe  was  at  the  height 
of  Its  eerlt&HS  pa— r>  A wassive  15th  oentory  oastls  dad— tee  the  town. 

Th  streets  era  narrow,  dark  and  surrounded  by  tall  houses.  Overall, 

1*0 

ths  tees  a—  about  500  yards  by  1500  yards  In  slas.  J Tha  southern 
portion  of  tha  town  was  nors  —dam  and  designed  In  a rectangular  block 
patters.  In  this  section,  one  tank  could  traverse  tha  streets,  Oi  tha 
west,  tha  town  was  Isolated  by  a deep  ravine  for  aboit  one  third  of  its 
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north  to  south  length.  On  the  east  side,  sharp  cliffs  dropped  quickly 
Into  the  harbor.  One  as  In  street  traversed  the  town  frem  north  to  south* 
This  rosd  emptied  into  s large  plats  dominated  by  a cathedral  In  tho 
center  of  town.  The  older  part  of  town  had  underground  passageways 
that  linked  an  many  as  six  houses  together. 

At  first  light  on  21  December,  the  Edoontoas  attacked  north  -with 
two  companies  abreast*  By  nightfall,  they  had  cleared  the  southern 
portion  of  the  town  and  were  about  one-fourth  of  a mile  from  the  central 
plaza.  The  going  had  boon  tough  and  the  entire  Seaforth  Regiment  was 
committed  to  the  fighting  that  evening. 

Dawn  on  the  22nd  disclosed  the  German  defense  plan  that  channel- 
ized the  attackers  into  the  oentral  plaza  with  the  intended  purpose  of 
making  it  a killing  ground.  The  Edmontons  placed  one  company  on  each 
side  of  the  street  with  one  comi  ay  in  flank  protection  end  one  in 
reserve.  With  the  support  of  several  tanks,  somewhat  to  the  rear,  they 
advanced  to  within  tronty-five  yards  of  the  plaza.  Ehroute,  they  adopted 
the  systematic  clearing  of  houses  prior  to  moving  to  the  next  house.  The 

defenders  often  slipped  back  into  former  positiocus-sometimes  up  to  four 
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times,  if  the  Canadians  did  net  inaediatoly  prepare  defensive  efforts. 

During  the  fighting,  the  tanks  provided  considerable  direct  fire 
that  covered  the  infantry  Advances.  They  also  served  as  weapons  and 
aasunitioK  carriers  for  the  infantry.  When  the  rubble  piles  were  too 
v*ll  covered  by  fire  to  permit  the  engineers  to  use  demolitions,  the  tanks 
used  their  guns  to  blow  the  top  off  the  piles  by  continual  high  explosive 
fire. 

Frogruas  on  23  December  was  limited  to  two  hundred  yards.  This 
led  to  the  use  of  "mouseholing"  that  was  taught  in  their  training  over 


* year  prior.  It  consisted  of  moving  frcm  fcwlldlng  to  building  by  blow- 
ing or  chipping  a hole  between  building*  Bo  that  no  street  exposure  wee 


necessary*  In  doing  this  and  other  types  of  demolition  work*  it  was 
noted  that  unit  pioneers  were  neoessary  to  omplaoe  these  demolitions 
because  regular  infantrymen  often  caused  accidents  to  occur.  ^ 

The  bitter  fighting  continued  through  Christmas  day*  The  only 
high  spot  of  the  day  was  the  holiday  meal  served  In  the  evening*  On  the 
27th,  the  Canadians  c emitted  the  third  regiment  of  the  2nd  Brigade,  the 
Princess  Patricia  Regiment,  and  a fresh  squadron  of  the  Three  Rivers 
Armor  Regiment. 

The  addition  of  these  new  forces,  coupled  with  the  German  deci- 
sion to  avoid  a major  loss  resulted  In  a German  withdrawl  from  Ortona 
late  in  the  evening  of  27  December. 

During  the  fighting,  the  Edmontons  lost  sixty-three  dead  and 
109  wounded.  The  Seaforth  Highlanders  lost  forty-one  killed  and  sixty- 
two  wounded.  The  German  parachute  battalions  admitted  to  sixty-eight 
killed  and  205  missing.  However,  In  one  spot  nearly  one  hundred  of  the 

missing  paratroopers  were  found  buried.  Probably,  most  of  the  205 

i*S5 

missing  wero  dead, 

Ortona  demonstrated  the  need  for  engineers  and  armor  to  aid  the 
infantry  forces.  Although  more  reference  would  have  been  helpful  in 
determining  exact  unit  make-up,  sufficient  data  was  available  to  permit 
this  task  organisation  to  be  used  in  the  analysis  portion  of  this  thesis. 

[ 

THE  BRITTANY  FORTRESS  ( i*f,  15) 

f 

After  United  States  forces  secured  the  town  of  Avranches,  located 
in  the  extreme  northeastern  comer  of  the  Brittany  peninsula,  on  31  July 
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1944,  they  began  an  armored  drive  across  the  peninsula  the  next  day.  156 
host  of  the  peninsula  had  been  prepared  with  defensive  positions  and 
obstacles.  Four  cities  were  designated  as  fortress  cities  by  the  Germans. 
These  were  the  cities  of  Brest,  St.  Malo,  Lorient  and  St.  Naiaire.1^ 

See  figure  5 for  these  locations. 

The  fortress  city  ooncept  required  a defense  to  be  established 
outside  the  town.  If  that  failed,  the  city  would  bee  coo  a fortress  to 
be  defended  to  the  end  by  the  occupants.  Each  fortress  city  had  a 
designated  ccnuandant  who  was  tasked  to  prepare  tea  city  for  defense. 

He  relinquished  con&and  when  a tactical  commander  withdrew  hi#  forces 
Into  the  city. 

The  US  strategy  was  to  strike  quickly  and  deeply  Into  the  central 
plateau  of  the  peninsula  arud  then  tc  isolate  and  subsequently  reduce 
tlw  isolated  cities.1^  The  US  forces  isolated  St.  Malo  and  St.  Nasalre 
by  5 August  and  Brest  and  Lorient  by  7 August.*-^ 

The  first  fortress  city  to  be  challenged  was  St^>  Malo.  Task 
Force  l,  cceaaanded  by  General  Earnest,  bad  moved  towards  the  town,  been 
challenged  and  had  circled  the  town  instead.  Task  Force  A was  a tank 
destroyer  brigade  headquarters  which  controlled  a tank  destroyer  grtmp, 
a oavalry  group  and  an  engineer  battalion.  This  task  force  was  joined 
by  the  330th  Infantry  Kegiswnt,  bet  even  this  combined  task  force  was 
considered  inappropriate  for  t task  of  reducing  St.  Xalo.  General 
Middleton,  the  corps  ccuwande-.*,  moved  the  83rd  Infantry  Division  into 
the  area  to  reduce  St.  Malo,  ^ During  the  course  of  the  battle,  the 
division  vas  reinforced  by  another  infantry  regiment,  a medium  tank 
company  and  an  artillery  battalion  frtm  the  8th  Infantry  Division.^ 

The  exact  task  organisa  tion  at  the  lower  level  van;  not  determinable. 
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however,  considerable  mention  was  made  of  combined  arms  teams  In  the 
redaction  of  St.  Halo.  Such  ocments  as  "supported  by  tanks  and  tank 
destroyers , the  infantry  systematically  measured  their  progress  by 
streets."  J And  "engineers  dynamited,  passages  from  house  to  house  to 
enable  infantrymen  to  fight  forward  one  building  to  another*"  are  cannon 
in  the  references  consulted*  ^ 
finally  secured  on  2 September  1944. J 


St.  Halo  and  its  surrounding  area  were 
1$5 


Brest  was  a port  city  of  80,000  citizens  at  the  western  tip 
of  the  Brittany  peninsula.1^  After  the  initial  arrival  near  Brest  on 
7 August,  several  actions  were  taken  to  quickly  seal  off  and  capture  the 
city.  Or  11  and  12  August,  Combat  Command  A of  the  6th  Armored  Division 
tried  several  times  to  isolate  Brest  but  General  Grow,  the  division 
connindrr,  concluded  that  additional  resources  would  be  required.  He 
felt  that  "artillery  to  neutralise  tiw  guns  in  Brest  and  permit  an 
advance  through  the  cuter  defense,  infantry  u«d  a strong  engineer  at- 
tachment to  attack  the  city  proper,  and  fighter  and  medium  bomber  sup- 
port to  a^ist  the  assault  troops  and  reduce  cbe  inner  defense,"  were 


needed. 


1 6? 


Task  Force  D was  created  under  the  command  of  BG  James  A.  Van 

fleet,  Assistant  Division  Ccuieandar  of  the  2nd  Infantry  Division.  Task 

Force  B included  the  original  Task  Force  A voider  General  Earnest  and 

added  three  artillery  battalions,  an  armored  infantry  battalion,  a task 

destroyer  company,  t.  medium  tank  oompany,  a batte'-v  of  «elf«?ropelled 

howitzer*  and  an  infantry  battalion.  From  21  to  25  August,  this  task 

fore#  completed  the  task  of  isolating  Brest  from  the  rest  of  the 
168 

peninsula. 

Three  divisions  were  aligned  to  oeptrre  Brest.  The  29th 


t. 
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Divio a on  the  right*  the  8th  Division  1a  the  center  and  the  2nd  Division 

on  the  left.1^  From  23  August  until  7 September*  only  three  to  four  . 
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nil*,  of  penetration  were  achieved.  \ 

j 

Again*  the  exact  task  for©*  organisation  at  the  lower  levels  was 
not  available  in  the  sources  checked.  Several  referenoes  did  Mention 
the  use  of  combined  arms  teams  at  the  lower  levels.  "The  actual  conquest 
of  the  garrincn  had  came  as  a result  of  action  by  the  combined  asms* 
heavy  artillery  fire*  infantry  assault.*  engineer  blasting  operations 
and  the  use  of  flame  throwers."1?1 

Cine  drawback  in  the  use  of  infantrymen  to  augment  the  engineers 
in  their  demolition  work  wcs  noted*  "the  advance  was  limited  by  the 
number  of  demolition  teams  available."1?2  The  desire  to  advanoe  caused 
more  demolition  teams  to  be  created.  This  caused  mishaps"such  as 
collapsing  an  entire  building  when  simply  trying  to  blow  a hole  in  a 
wall. ..(this)  indicated  the  dangers  inherent  in  hr.vlng  infantry  soldiers 
employ  explosives. w1?^ 

After  considerable  hard  and  costly  fighting*  the  city  surrendered 
on  l8  September.  The  US  casualties  totaled  9*831  while  the  number  of 
Germans  taken  prisoner  numbered  38*000.  Although  Brest  was  originally 
sought  as  a port*  the  degree  of  destruction  created  by  the  Germans  pre- 
cluded this.  The  Allies  made  the  decision  to  not  invest  the  resources 
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required  to  quickly  turn  Brest  into  a usable  port. 

neither  Lo riant  nor  St.  Nasaire  were  ever  attacked  in  strength. 

Both  surrendered  on  10  May  1945. 175 

These  actions  were  the  first  encountered  by  the  Allies  on  the 


continent.  They  found  combined  arms  teams  essential.  They  also  attsmpt- 
to  tailor  their  organizations  to  the  ground  as  evidenoed  by  the  increased 
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tanks  and  engineers  used  as  tbs  urban  am  became  larger.  Tbs  recurring 
problmi  of  usin  infantryman  as  engineers  with  pour  rssults  was  relearned 
by  the  US  foresa.  These  task  foroas  are  considered  representative  for 
the  type  terrain  an  counts  red  and  sbonld  ba  uaafbl  in  tbs  data  analysis. 

UVAL  AND  LE  MANS  (l6) 

While  the  VIII  Corps,  under  General  Middleton,  was  conducting 
the  Brittany  peninsula  opera tioos,  General  Patton's  other  corps  in  bLs 
Third  US  Amy,  tbs  XV  and  tbs  XX  Corps,  turned  southeast  sad  nosed 
towards  Gsmany. 

C»e  of  the  first  towns  encountered  was  St.  HI llalre.  Task  Faroe 
(TF)  Randolph  was  the  sere  suing  element  of  the  90th  Division.  It  includ- 
ed a light  tank  company  and  a reconnaissance  company.  TF  dark  followed 
Randolph  as  tbs  division  moved  towards  St.  Hi llaira.  TF  dark  includ- 
ed a motorised  infantry  battalion*  a lO^sei  artillery  battalion,  an 
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engineer  platoon,  a tank  destroyer  company  end  e signal  detachment. 

St.  Hillnire  was  quickly  taken  by  these  two  task  forces. 

Task  Fores  Weaver  wan  organised  to  capture  the  next  town,  Haysnne. 
This  TF  included  a tank  battalion,  a motorised  infhntry  battalion, 

an  engineer  company,  a tank  dee t rays r company,  an  antiaircraft  battery, 
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a signal  dstacbse&t  and  a military  police  detachment.  Haytcne 
quickly  fell  to  this  force. 

Laval  was  the  next  major  town  encountered.  Althcmgh  this  town 
was  defended  by  two  security  sad  one  flak  battalion,  it  also  quickly 
fall  to  an  assault  from  the  79th  Division.  The  attacking  force  included 
an  infantry  regiment,  a reconnaissance  company,  two  artillery  battalions, 
a tank  battalion,  an  engineer  company,  a tank  destroyer  company  and  a 
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medical  battalion  . 

The  fall  of  tbaaa  three  towns  demonstrated  that  no  significant 
opposition  was  preaent.  However,  it  should  bs  notad  that  in  thaaa 
thraa  oases,  as  tha  units  moved  deeper  towards  tha  suspactad  «n«wyt 
tha  task  organisation  grow  strangar  in  amor  and  engineers* 

La  Mans  was  approached  by  the  XV  Corps  and  its  106th  Cavalry 
squadron  on  tha  afternoon  of  ? August.  This  unit  was  halted  on  the 
outskirts  by  tha  defenders.  Tha  31 3th  Infantry  legiaent  of  the  79th 
Infantry  i:  x :v»  next,  tried  to  enter  tha  city  at  2100  on  7 August  but 

, -yt} 

was  2v.  ailed. ' ’ 

Tha  oorps  ec— andar,  MG  Hals  lip,  than  tasked  the  79th  Division 

to  take  tha  southern  half  of  the  city,  tha  90th  Division  to  take  tha 

northern  half  and  tha  3th  Anaorod  Division  to  seise  tha  high  ground  to 
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isolate  tha  city  free  northeast  to  southeast.  These  units  were  able 

. l8l 

to  force  tho  fall  of  La  Kano  an  8 August  19**‘4> 

All  of  thes*  actions  dananstratsd  that  quick,  decisive  actions 
taken  before  ar.  enemy  can  organise  a defense  will  enable  a town  to  be 
quickly  taken  without  attachments  to  tha  basic  infantry  units, 

AACiim  (17) 

Aachen  is  a German  city  along  their  western  boundary.  See 
figure  3.  It  is  an  old  and  important  city  to  the  Gomans.  As  tha  prob- 
able birthplace  of  Charlamangv,  ir,  served  as  the  religious  canter  of 
Genian  Catholics.  Over  thirty-two  kings  and  ewperors  were  creamed  in 
its  cathedrals  during  the  past  ten  oentuviss.  This  heritage  prompted 
the  ; aais  to  use  Aachen  as  a symbol  of  National  Socialism  Ideology. 
Aacasn  had  a prewar  population  of  l65vOOO  but  only  20,000 
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civilians  remained  at  tha  start  of  hostilities.1*^  within  the  town,  the 

buildings  were  mostly  old,  thick  vailed,  stone  structures.  During  the 

fighting,  nearly  80 £ of  the  buildings  were  destroyed  or  bad] 7 damaged . 

The  town  was  152  square  kilometers  In  area  but  the  portion  that  saw  US 

ground  action  was  only  twenty  square  kilcueters. 

Originally,  the  Allies  had  planned  to  bypac  Aachen.  However, 
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it  became  an  objective  for  several  reasons.  First  of  all,  Aachen 
had  always  had  military  value  because  of  the  roads  radiating  in  all 
directions  from  the  city.1  Secondly,  Aachen  was  the  second  aoet 

fortified  city  along  the  German  West  Wall,  so  its  capture  wee  required 
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to  breach  the  wall.  Finally,  no  major  German  city  had  yet  been 

captured,  so  Aachen's  capture  had  political  value.1®® 

The  main  Siegfried  Line  passed  to  the  east,  or  behind,  Aachen; 

however,  a switchback  in  the  line  circled  west  of  the  city  as  well.  So 

the  battle  of  Aachen  was  mainly  a First  US  Army  action  to  breach  the 

Siegfried  Line  aid  isolate  the  city.  *®^ 

From  26  August  through  l4  September  1944,  Allied  forces  conduct- 
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ed  a pursuit  across  Europe  from  the  Seine  to  the  German  border.  The 
First  US  Army'-,  under  LTG  Hodges,  tasked  the  XIX  Corps  to  attack  eight 
miles  north  of  Aachen,  to  encircle  the  city  and  to  make  contact  with  tbs 

'/II  Corps  wltLch.  was  attacking  south  of  the  city  and  turning  north  be  hied 
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it.  The  XIX  Corps  began  their  envelopment  on  2 October.  In  the  next 
two  weeks,  tueir  progress  was  only  six  miles.'7  On  11  October,  the 
Germans  refused  an  ultimatum  to  surrender.  *93  Because  of  this  refusal, 
the  US  Air  Corps  dropped  1?2  tons  of  boabe  on  Aachen  and  the  two  corps 
artillery  placed  169  tons  of  shells  on  Aachen  during  tha  next  three 
days.^  Finally,  on  16  October,  the  two  corps  completed  their  double 
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wnvmlopaant  and  Mt  northeast  of  Aachen.  i5^  several  uniucflMiftil  att- 
empt* war*  made  by  element*  of  twelve  German  divieione  to  breakthrough 
tha  envelopment.  15^ 

On  13  Octobar,  elements  of  tha  1st  US  Infantry  Division,  of  tha 
VII  Corps,  entered  tha  city*  Cta  21  Octobar,  tha  German  garrison  sur- 
rendered. within  tha  city  ltsalf,  tha  1st  Division  captured  3 #^73 
prisoners.  Tha  26th  Infantry  Reglnsnt,  of  tha  1st  Division,  which  had 

dona  tha  major  portions  of  tha  fighting,  suffered  ^*93  casaaltiss  of  which 
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raven ty-five  ware  killed  and  nine  vara  listed  as  missing  In  action. 

Daring  tha  entire  envelopment  campaign,  tha  First  US  Ax  my  suffered  nearly 
10,000  casualties.158 

As  a result  of  Aachan  and  tha  attempt  to  turn  Aachen's  flarh  in 

tha  rturtgm  Forest  coupled  with  Hitler's  Arden nee  Offensive,  it  was  four 

months  until  the  Allies  ware  ready  to  start  moving  out  of  Aachan  and  into 
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Germany  once  again. 

TUsk  Ormanl  aation 

The  30th  Infantry  Division  was  still  engaged  north  of  Aachan  when 
the  2nd  and  3rd  Battalions  of  the  26th  Infantry  Regiment  entered  Aachan 
on  1 3 October.  These  two  battalions  faoed  wide  frontages  with  little 
reserves.  Their  plan  waa  to  methodically  clear  the  city  building  by 
building.200 

Both  battalions  of  the  26th  Raginant  were  similar  in  task  organ- 
isation. The  2nd  Battalion  had  a tank  platoon,  a tank  destroyer  platoon, 
an  antitank  gun  platoon  and  one  135ms  gun.  This  battalion  task  faroe 
was  in  turn  organised  into  three  msall  company  teams  with  each  infantry 

company  having  either  three  tanks  or  throe  tank  destroyers,  two  5«hsi 
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antitank  gene,  two  extra  basooka  terns  sad  two  hsavy  machine  guns. 


The  1106th  fiiglnear  Group  Also  took  part  in  tiw  Aachen  operation. 
It*  mission  was  to  block  th»  southern  approaches  to  the  city.  It  also 
conducted  several  feints  Into  tha  city.  La  tar  in  tha  action,  tha  Group 
moved  a battalion  narthwmi  to  make  contact  with  tha  2 /26th  Infantry. 

Tha  Group  had  tha  mission  of  general  engineer  support  and  conducted  limited 
clanring  operations  and  rubble  raw  oral  in  Aeehan  but  did  not  conduct 

any  combat  niasions.  This  hanpsrad  tha  eosrtmt  foroa  because  of  tha  lack 
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of  haasdiata  engineer  support.  Tha  problems  caused  by  tha  rubble  in 

the  streets  could  have  bean  alia ina tad  by  attaching  engineers  at  tha 

company  or  platoon  level  within  tha  battalions  of  the  26th  Infant ry.20^ 

Although  tha  plan  waa  to  clear  each  building  before  entering  tha 

i text,  tha  large  city  area  and  the  nature  of  tha  defender  created  problems 

for  tha  UG  battalions.  They  ■ erred  forward  too  fast  and  invited  attack 
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from  the  rear,  which  occurred.  This  problem  could  have  been  solved 

by  the  use  of  reserves,  however,  there  were  no  reserves  available. 20^ 

The  use  of  the  l5jan  guns  were  Instrumental  in  quickly  causing 

surrender.  Tha  German  Commander,  COL  Wilck,  observed  on  his  capture  that 

"when  the  Americans  start  using  155bbs  as  sniper  weapons,  it  is  time  to 
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give  up."  The  135**  guns  were  of  tan  fired  with  delay  fuses  so  that 
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one  round  would  penetrate  several  buildings. 

The  battle  for  Aachen  had  many  traits  in  cccnon  with  other  urban 
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engagements.  It  had  begun  as  tha  termination  of  a pursuit.  ’ The  de- 
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fonse  foroes  were  relatively  weak  for  the  task  at  hand.  Insufficient 

time  was  available  for  the  defender  to  establish  s good  defense-vhich  is 
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a credit  to  the  speed  of  the  attackers.  At  Aachen,  as  in  most  turban 
engagements,  the  exchange  ratio  favored  the  attacker.211  General  Koech- 
ling,  the  German  corps  commander,  noted  that  "the  great  profit  is  laying 
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1*33  in  ths  capture  of  Aachen,  taut  herein  that  in  the  sector  of  the  corps 
the  West  Wall  had  boon  }iiorced."^^ 

Aachen  clearly  demonstrated  and  docuwanted  the  requirement  for 
a contained  aiw  team  of  amor.  Infantry,  engineers  and  direct  fire  artill- 
ery. As  the  referenced  varies  noted,  the  preemea  of  engineers  would 
have  speeded  the  capture.  The  requiranont  for  large  reserves  is  also 
noted.  This  has  been  the  case  in  several  angagenai  its -and  shoald  ha  noted. 
The  task:  organisation  developed  in  this  section  and  protrayed  in  chapter 
4 should  be  used  when  tampered  with  the  knowledge  that  these  were  not 
the  best  task  organisation  possible -us  viewed  firm  the  combatant's 
perspective.  _ 

SINGLING  (IS) 


LTli  Krits  Bayerlein,  r f—anrter  of  the  elite 

Division,  witnessed  what  he  nailed  "an  outstanding  tank  attack,  such  as 
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1 have  rarely  seen,  over  ideal  tank  terrain."  fide  attack  eee  node 
by  LTC  Creighton  W.  A brans*  37th  Tank  Battalion  t awards  the  tom  of 
Singling  in  Lorraine. 

LTC  Abrens*  mission  was  to  attack  Bin  log,  Bohrtoeek  and  to  re- 
connoitar  tha  high  ground  to  tha  north.  Near  thees  one  wijaioW  vil- 
lages was  Singling.  It  was  a mull  village  of  fifty  hnlMlnpr  that  was 
located  on  dmlnant  high  ground  to  the  east  of  Mohrback.  This  node  it 
prudent  to  secure  Jingling  before  cite eking  Eokrhaek. 

The  attack  plan  was  to  have  Teaa  B,  which  iacierted  i/;7U  Teak 
Battalion  and  B/5i*t  Arnored  Infantry  Battel  im, 

past  of  TV  Aha  me  con  tinned  an  to  1 

2l*  « 


oaptuie  Blning  and  lotatad. 


37th 


3o 


battalion,  turn  ->  1st  Areored  Infantry  battalion,  the  91*tta  Artillery 


battalion  f t03sn 


ana  platoon) 
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and  r>  Ccnpany,  TC^th  Tank  Deetrcyar  Battalion  (lees 


Baoaaaa  of  its  geographical  location,  Stagllgg  was  the  fooal 
point  In  tto  sooonda ry  ijotai  of  ftiglaot  Liao  forts.  IBs  fifty  old, 
stona  faraboasee  in  Singling  oftsn  bad  rail  three  foot  thick.  The  fhrw- 
yams  and  gsrrtons  sarreasding  tbs  village  also  lacladsd  high  and  thick 
stona  or  roinf oread  oonowta  walls.  TBs  village  stmt e bad  for  ona  -Balf 


alia  along  s dirt  road.  Tha  oontar  of  tCMk  van  deaiaatad  by  s olnplo 


TBa  C onaao  defeadere  bad  constructed  ocncrata  pAllbc—s  iinnariac 

tha  aast  ml  asst,  antroneaa  to  tha  riling*  and  bad  also  located  soosral 

ooncroto  pdllbome  an  tba  northern  bills  end  to  tBa  ridge  to  tha  sooth.216 

Singling  aas  defended  by  tha  1st  Battalias  of  tba  tilth  Paassr  Grenadier 

hagiaent  of  tha  11th  hanso r DitliiM.  Soar  rup— ilas  of  thin  battalion 

naps  supported  by  ta*o  seif-propelled  artillary  ploooa  sad  fine  catteries 

of  tha  U9th  Artillery  battalion  t twenty  103 tm  hoaltsaro ) , othar  almwuts 

of  tba  lith  Fanaar  Dirvsion  Artillary  and  lin  battalions  of  tba  206th 

talks  Artillary  uroep  which  bad  pots  ranging  up  to  210  wm.  Tha  l/lllth 

Maginant  waa  depleted  to  only  173  nan,  bat  they  warn  wall  axned.  bwnwg 

tba  battalion  waroona  towed  75m  antitank  eon,  throe  20m  antiaircraft 

gone,  ana  beery  aa china  gan,  flro  6 lac  aertara,  nine  light  s&ehtae  goes, 

sad  aa  inprowisod  rochet  lsmoher  oapahla  of  firing  taro  200  pooad 

projectiles  simltai naoaaly.  This  daf ending  force  waa  actually  foar  to 
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fir*  tiaao  as  large  as  the  Tone  B which  waa  to  attack  Singling. 

As  preciously  Mentioned,  the  plan  was  to  nows  t crawls  Singling, 
nous  it  with  lean  b and  than  cover  tha  wovowsnt  to  tha  aast  by  the  rest 
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oi  .Mu  tore*  torus  mu>  soaks  and  fire  frt*  U»  tank  dMtnjivni  tanks 
and  artillory  battalion.  Tbs  JTth  Tank  battalia*  was  low  in  affectir* 
strength  with  only  tbs  oqulralsnt  Wo  —rilw  tank  companies.  Tbs 
Mot  Armored  Infantry  Battalion  bad  only  ltiO  cadet  effectlssa.  Tsaai  u 
received  fourteen  tanks  uwl  fifty  fwa  infantryeen  for  its  Mission. 

At  0630  an  t IblwSur  19**S  - And  C Batteries  of  tbs  9Hh  Artill- 
ary Jattalien  began  firing  inks  oanoautratians  north  and  ssst  of  singling. 
A total  of  iji  rnanrit  wars  flrsd  which  eraatsri  a good  anoks  serssn. 

Coupsay  A,  j/th  Tank  battalion,  was  landing  ths  task  fores  as  it  saved 
oat  of  its  assonhly  arsa.  It  was  soon  stopped  by  heavy  firs  fha  tbs 
direction  of  singling.  Tasa  B was  mart  in  tbs  task  faros  ooluun  and 
was  followed  tjy  J/ 37th  Tank  battalion  and  tbs  reealnder  of  tbs  51st 
Amorec  infantry  Battalion.  Both  Than  a and  A/ 37th  Tank  Battalion 
wara  firing  into  .inkling.  Vbs  anoks,  nowever,  worksd  both  ways]  nsitbsr 
aids  could  sss  Its  opponent  to  tales  ilwari  shots. 

convinced  that  singling  ooald  not  bs  neutralised  by  firs,  LTC 
A oran»  ordered  Isan  c into  tbs  riling*  while  tbs  rest  of  IF  Ihrann  was  to 
swing  on  towards  dining. 

At  1015,  Ts*n  B began  tbs  nocu  into  singling  prscasdsd  by  107 
rounds  froa  A and  B Batterlee  of  tbs  9^th  Artillery  Battalion.  As  tbs 
tanks  of  lean  B with  their  mounted  irlaatrjnan  raaehsd  a badge  Just  south 
of  town,  tbs  infantry  discounted  and  began  to  sue*?  into  tbs  rillags. 

luring  ths  course  of  rillags  fighting,  tbs  infan trynsn  wsrs  stoppad  by  a 

Bid 

six  foot  tall  wire  fence.  Tbs  eloss  construction  of  tbs  buildings 
required  that  severe!  boles  bs  blasted  by  I0*mt  howl  tsars  firing  direct- 
ly into  ths  buildings.  These  gaps  pemltted  infantryman  to  pass  through 
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sod  they  also  served  as  saad. -protected  firing  sites  for  tbs  tanks, 
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Many  of  the  Goman  positions  were  too  well  covered  by  fire  to  be  directly 

assaulted  by  the  tanks.  In  discussing  how  to  attack  those  positions,  the 

officers  concluded  that  the  indirect  artillery  fires  "ccruld  not  be 
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brought  down  .without  endangering  friendly  troops."  Mortar  fire  was 
deemed  to  be  fine  but  no  mortars  were  available  due  to  casualties  in 
the  mortar  squad.  T”ais  direct  fire  by  tanks  or  artillery  was  the 
answer. 

About  the  tine  that  Team  B had  moved  to  the  square  in  the  center 
of  Singling,  a German  counterattack  appeared  to  be  forming  north  of  the 
village.  An  intense  artillery  con  centre  tier,  followed  for  five  minutes. 

It  became  apparent  to  the  attackers  that  "with  the  small  force  at  thair 
disposal  and  against  an  cuaay  who  had  at  least  equal  strengtn  and  terrain 

advantage,  they  could  not  hope  to  secure  their  position  in  town  by 

2?1 

attack.  The  team  then  assumed  a defensive  posture  and  waited  for 

reinforcements  from  TF  Abrams. 

At  noon  on  the  6th,  LTC  Abrams  reported  that  his  infantry  and 

tanks  were  in  Singling  and  he  was  "ready  to  turn  over  to  them  (the  8th 

Tank  Battalion)  their  objective  - without  a fight. This  statement, 

of  course,  was  in  error,  but  at  the  time  he  thought  it  was  correct.  Ori 

that  basis,  the  8th  Tank  Battalion  decided  to  sena  l/Sth  Tank  Battalion 

and  B/lOth  Armored  Infantry  Battalion  into  Singling.  About  1400  the 

ralief  s tailed.  This  relief  was  hampered  by  strong  eneny  counterfire 

which  destroyed  one  tank  and  forced  tuo  rest  of  B/iOth  Armored  Infantry 

Battalion  to  withdraw  to  the  revrrse  slope  of  the  rMge  south  of  town. 

LTC  Abrams  "began  to  worry  " that  the  relief  was  progressing  too  slowly 
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and  eventually  ordered  Team  B to  leave  Singling  immediately.  It  was 
nearly  dark  when  the  last  elements  of  TF  Abrams  left  Singling.  B/lOth 


Armored  infantry  Battalion  was  now  alone  in  Singling.  Because  tho  tanks 
of  tiie  8th  Tank  Battalion  were  still  on  the  reverse  slope  of  the  south- 
ern ridge  | their  task  force  commander  decided  to  withdraw  the  infantry 
from  the  village  also.  Immediately  after  their  withdrawal,  the  corps 
artillery  placed  a heavy  time -on-target  (TOT)  concentration  on  Singling. 
This  did  extensive  damage  to  the  village. 

The  next  morning,  the  8th  Tank  Battalion  started  into  Singling 
again  but  was  halted  by  word  of  a momentary  relief.  They  were  finally 
relieved  by  elaments  of  the  12 th  Armored  Division  on  the  evening  of  7 
December.  The  12th  Armored  Division  finally  took  Singling  on  10  Deoea- 


TF  Abrams  lost  six  killed,  sixteen  wounded  with  five  medium 
tanks  destroyed.  The  know.  German  losses  were  fifty-six  prisoners 
and  two  Mark  V tanks.  The  official  history  noted  that  "the  action  at 
Singling  opened  the  way  for  later  advances  by  the  12th  Armored 
Division. 


The  attack  was  impromptu,  against  heavy  odds,  and  was  a tactical 
stalemate.  Several  observations,  however,  are  apparent  from  this  action. 
The  requirement  for  engineers  and  direct  fire  artillery  is  dearly 
evident.  The  task  organizations  used  in  this  engagement  must  be  tempered 
with  this  recognized  deficiency  in  the  data  analysis. 


SAN  MANUEL  (19) 

S n Manuel,  Luzon,  Phillipine  Islands  was  the  first  small 
Phillipino  town  that  was  encountered  by  US  forces.  San  Manuel  was 
strongly  defended  by  infantry,  amor  and  artillery.  Its  capture  provided 
several  lessons  which  US  forces  wore  to  use  in  the  capture  of  other  toms 
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on  Luzon  such  as  Munoz,  Lupao  and  San  Jose.22^  Figure  6 provides  the 

location  of  Luzon  and  San  Manuel, 

The  Japanese  defenders  ware  under  the  c emend  of  a major  general 
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with  orders  to  use  his  800  inf  in  try  and  amor  troope  to  the  death. 

The  force  included  forty  medium  and  five  light  tanks*  six  i05*e  howitsere* 
seven  75mm  cannon*  two  h-ftm  antitank  guns*  fourteen  machine  guns  and 
nine  knee  mortars.22^  This  Japanese  force  was  disposed  within  the  team 
except  for  one  squad  which  was  posted  2000  yards  to  the  northeast  to 
serve  as  a listening  post. 

The  town  was  carefully  prepared  for  defense.  The  three  square 
mile  town  was  roughly  square  in  shape  and  bordered  on  the  east  by  a 
steep  banked  stream  and  on  the  north  and  south  by  drainage  ditches. 

Along  the  west  side  of  town*  there  was  a rice  patty.  Peep  holes  were 
bored  through  the  rice  paady*s  dike  to  permit  observation  of  the 
advancing  forces.  At  other  locations  around  the  twr.,  thick  bamboo 
growths  of  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick  halted  all  movement.  Seventy** 
five  tank  positions  were  constructed  and  camouflaged  around  the  town. 
During  the  course  of  the  battle,  the  Japanese  often  hid  in  the  numerous 
foxholes  they  hod  also  constructed  throughout  the  town  and  reappeared 

to  attack  units  from  the  rear  or  else  to  attack  the  main  body  after  the 
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reconnaissance  elements  had  passed. 

Ths  1st  and  2nd  Battalions  of  the  l6l*t  Regimental  Combat  Team 

(ROT;  were  supported  by  C Company  and  one  platoon  from  D Company,  71 6th 

Medium  Tank  Battalion  and  D Company*  98th  Chemical  Mortar  Battalitm.  The 

entire  25th  Division  Artillery  provided  back-up  support  for  the  operation. 

One  battery  of  the  l68th  Field  Artillery  Battalion  (155«®0  was  a corps 
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unit  reinforcing  the  division  at  that  time. 
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Figure  6.  Urban  Engagements  in  the  Phiilipine  Islands 
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On  the  morning  of  24  January  1945,  the  2/l6lst  RCT  wooed  towards 
the  west  side  of  Sen  Manuel.  After  a snail  penetration,  they  were  rebuffed 
and  withdrew.  This  attack  indicated  a need  for  better  antitank  protect- 
ion and  better  fire  support.  After  a reorganisation  that  placed  infantry 
with  tanks  and  brought  forward  two  platoons  of  105am  guns  and  two 
platoons  of  3 'fan  antitank  guns,  the  battalion  advanced  again  at  1700 
under  cover  of  two  battalions  of  105am  indirect  fire.  It  secured  a 
limited  objective  on  the  northwestern  comer  of  town.  Poring  the  next 
two  days,  this  farce  moved  south  and  took  a bridge  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  town. 

Coincident  with  the  2/l6lst  RCT*s  attack,  the  l/l6lst  RCT  ad- 
vanced towards  the  southwestern  corner  of  San  Manuel.  The  sa an  problem 
of  insufficient  tank  protection  occurred.  During  the  day,  six  medium 
tanks  were  destroyed.  At  dusk,  the  force  withdrew  200  yards  outside  of 
town  and  co*iductsd  intensive  patrolling  to  determine  the  mmaj  disposi- 
tion for  the  next  two  days.2^1 

On  27  January t the  l/l6lst  RCT  relocated  with  the  successful 
2/l6lst  RCT  and  under  cover  of  two  battalions  of  105mm  fire,  advanced  an 
the  southern  half  of  the  town.  The  initial  advance  was  only  one  bund" 
red  yards  Into  town.  At  01 00  on  28  January { the  Japanese  launched  u 
vicious  counterattack.  They  penetrated  about  fifty  yards  into  the  US 
position  but  were  brought  to  a halt  titrough  attrition.  The  will  to  re- 
sist had  been  brokfc  t and  the  J^oanese  withdrew  from  San  Manuel. 

US  losses  included  nine  officers  and  one  hundred  and  one  enlist- 
ed man  killed  in  action,  five  of  which  were  company  comaanders.  Eleven 

officers  and  one  hundred  twenty-seven  enlisted  men  were  listed  as  wounded 
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in  action.  The  Japanese  force  was  nearly  annihilated. 
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The  US  commander  noted  that  the  M-7  self-propelled  howitzer  was 
vrry  effective  in  this  urban  fighting.  The  tank  also  was  very  valuable 
and  was  particularly  useful  in  crossing  the  open  approaches  to  the  town. 
He  also  note!  that  the  153*m  fire  was  tbs  minimal  necessary  to  achieve 
results  against  a fortified  environment.  He  also  observed  that  many 
Isolated  firing  positions  tended  to  break  up  units  „ so  he  recaeeended 
that  only  company  sited  or  small  units  be  used  in  sectors  in  city 
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fighting  because  larger  units  tended  to  break  up  and  to  loose  control. 

Nothing  of  an  original  nature  was  discovered  at  San  Mvxuol.  What 
1s  interesting  is  that  the  same  lessons  are  being  relearned  two  years 
after  other  US  Amy  unit  learned  them  in  other  theaters.  The  absence  of 
tanks  is  realistic  in  view  of  the  terrain.  The  town  was  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  large  ditches  and  with  dense  bamboo  growth  in  other 
areas.  Thus  it  is  reasonable  for  the  tank  to  be  missing. 

MANILA  ( 20) 

For  twenty  days  in  February  19^3 » the  US  Army  fought  the  Japanese 
in  a large  urban  environment.  Prior  to  this  time*  the  Japanese  had  not 
conducted  any  extensive  defenses  of  large  cities.  For  instance,  Rangoon 
was  yielded  without  a fight  and  only  a delaying  action  was  undertaken  at 

Mandalay.  Several  smaller  PhiLLipdns  towns  were  defended  but  not  to  the 
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extent  nor  with  the  determination  that  Manila  was. 

Manila  spread  for  HO  square  miles.  It  had  many  varied  types  of 
construction  ranging  from  miles  of  tree  bordered  boulevards  lined  with 
large  municipal  buildings,  universities  and  churches  to  vast  areas  of 
clustered  slums.  The  Pasig  River  cut  through  the  center  of  Manila  and 
formed  a natural  boundary.  Immediately  south  of  the  Pasig  was  the  old 
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Spanish  walled  city  of  Intrarruros.  The  Intrasruros  walls  were  sixteen 

feet  high;  forty  feat  wide  at  the  base  sad  twenty  feet  wide  at  the 
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top.  Inside  of  Intranuros  was  Fort  Santiago,  a stone  walled  fort 
constructed  by  the  Spanish  in  1590*  South  of  the  In  treasures  was  the 
concentration  of  government  buildings,  larger  residential  dwellings  and 
many  parks. 2-^  Because  Manila  lies  in  an  earthquake  sane,  most  of  the 
buildings  were  of  large  and  substantial  earthquake  proof  construction.2^ 
The  Japanese  Army  camander,  General  Yamashita,  originally 
planned  to  delay  along  the  Pasig  River,  destroy  targets  of  Military 
value  and  then  withdraw  into  the  mountains  for  a prolonged  defense. 
However,  the  Naval  Admiral  given  catsnand  of  the  Manila  forces,  Adniral 
Iwabuchl,  decided  that  Manila  provided  the  opportunity  for  considerable 
delay  and  attrition  of  the  US  forces.2"^ 

Japanese  strength  was  around  18,400  men.  This  was  made  up  of 
12,000  Naval  personnel  and  4,400  Amy  troops.  Because  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  force,  very  few  regular  infantry  weapons  were  present. 

This  caused  no  real  problems,  however,  because  all  available  automatic 
weapons  were  stripped  from  unserviceable  aircraft  and  naval  craft  and 
used  in  the  defense.2^  Extensive  use  was  made  of  both  controlled  and 
uncontrolled  minefields.  The  fields  included  both  standard  as  wall  as 

Obi 

non-standard  mines  such  as  artillery  shells  and  bombe.  Roadblocks 
were  also  effectively  employed.  These  roadblocks  were  extensive  In 

depth  and  often  one  individual  roadblock  was  as  such  as  one  city  block 

242 

in  length.  The  defensive  positions  were  sited  for  coordinated  fires* 
however,  no  escape  routes  were  evident.  It  was  apparently  the  plan  to 
have  the  defenders  die  in  their  positions.2^  The  major  error  in  the 
defensive  positions  was  that  they  all  faced  predominantly  south  bsosuse 
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that  was  the  anticipated  direction  of  the  attack.21*^ 

The  attack  plan  of  the  XIV  Corps  Commander,  MG  0%W^  Griswold,  was 
to  Attack  frar>  tho  north  with  the  37th  Infantry  Division  and  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division  abreast.  The  11th  Airborne  Division  would  attack  from 
the  south  and  clear  north  to  the  Pasig  River  when  the  two  forces  would 
meet.  After  intelligence  revealed  tbs  unexpected  siting  of  the  enemy 
defensive  positions  facing  south,  the  plan  was  changed  to  Include  one 
regiment  of  the  37th  Division  crossing  the  Pasig  River  and  attacking 
straight  south  while  the  rest  of  the  37th  Division  and  the  1st  Cavalry 
Division  Moved  to  the  east  than  crossed  the  Pasig  River  and  attacked  the 
Intramuros." 

Ln  order  to  spare  the  city  and  its  population.  General  MacArthur 
placod  stringent  requirements  an  the  use  of  weaponr.  The  casualty  rates 
began  to  drastically  Increase  under  this  plan  so  the  restrictions  were 
relaxed  to  permit  direct  fire  by  tanks,  tank  destroyers  and  4.2  inch 
mortars.  Finally,  restrictions  were  lifted  and  field  artillery  support 
was  employed. 

Between  30  January  and  4 February,  " flying  columns*  of  the  two 
northern  divisions  quickly  moved  into  Northern  Manila,  bypassed  resis- 
tance and  quickly  secured  key  objectives  including  the  release  of  pris- 
oners of  war  located  at  Santo  Tomas  University.2**? 

As  the  northern  divisions  crossed  the  Pasig  River  and  turned  to- 
wards the  west,  the  encirclmsent  of  the  city  was  completed  on  11  February . 

2 hfl 

when  the  11th  Airborne  Division  set  the  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

From  the  l2th  through  the  22nd  of  February,  the  units  conducted 

operations  to  eliminate  strongpoints  and  to  consolidate  their  gains.  Most 
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unite,  except  ths  37th  Division,  received  new  missions  outside  Manila 


Go 


The  reduction  of  Intramuros  began  on  23  Fehru&ry  and  lasted  until 
3 March.  To  support  the  ?*?th  division  in  this  assault,  a tank  destroyer 

battalion,  a tank  company,  and  a brigade  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 

2r>0 

were  attacked.  J 

At  H-Hour  minus  sixty  minutes,  0730  cn  23  February,  the  artillery 

reduction  of  Intramuros  began,  A time-on-target  concentration  of  seven 

battalions  of  155ras,  one  battalion  of  eight  inch,  one  240*b  battalion, 

one  tank  battalion  and  one  tank  destroyer  battalion  descended  <m  the 

walled  city.  During  the  one  heur  of  firing,  the  eleven  battalions 
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fired  7,896  rounds  totaling  185  tons  was  pat,  on  the  small  area.  Of 

the  seven  artillery  battalion  ( 155mm),  thirty^six  guns  were  used  in  the 

2^3 

direct  fire  mode  on  the  walls.  " This  concentration  was  sufficient  tc 
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create  holes  in  two  different  portions  of  the  wall. 

At  0830,  a red  moke  round  signaled  the  launching  of  assault 
boats  carrying  two  infantry  regiments  across  the  Pasig  River.  They 
jd  the  walls  without  a casualty.  They  completed  initial  control 
over  Intramuros  on  the  next- day. 

The  brigade  from  the  1st  Cavalry  Division  continued  its  opera- 
tion in  the  city  and  concluded  the  Manila  fighting  with  very  hostile 
fighting  among  the  many  government  buildings.  Finally  on  4 March, 

Manila  was  in  u3  hands. The  Japanese  cost  was  16,665  dead.^?  The 
UH  losses  were  1,110  killed  and  5»5&5  wounded.2^® 

Task  Organization 

None  of  the  sources  checked  provided  exact  guidance  on  hew 
the  lower  level  units  were  task  organised,  The  Sixth  Amy  Combat  Notes 
reported! 
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street  f in  Manila  followed  the  tactics  outlined  in  FA 
i-M1,  and,  in  nmneral,  the  principle#  applied  were  orthodox.  Plat* 
oon  leaders  organised  assault  teanr  equipped  with  hasoofcas  end  deno- 
11  ti  one... heavier  assault  ties  pawn  such  as  flaws  throwers,  were  kept 
with  the  platoon  headquarters  group,  available  on  oall.  The  alee  of 
the  assault  group  was  serlad  ao  required  by  the  situation.  Antwatlc 
weapons  ware  employed  la  the  support  role  to  keep  openings  and  an* 
trances  under  firs  while  tb  assault  units  closed  In  on  the  buildings. 
Morten  wrs  employed  to  provide  screening  *noks.  In  all  cases.  It 
mas  found  advlea&ble  to  reinforce  units  1— ediately  after  effecting 
entrance  into  a building,  "2j>9 

The  XIV  Corps  rtpurt  also  notes  that: 

"squads  ware  organised  Into  res  V1  assault  teens  with  bazookas 
and  denolltlons.  Thee#  assault  teans  proved  lnnlushls  In  capturing 
the  fortified  buildings  Just  outside  Intrruros 

The  USMA  text  an  this  portion  ef  World  war  11  observed  thati 

"In  Manila*  the  fighting  continued  house  to  house  and  street  to 
street.  Moot  of  It  followed  the  sens  pattern i A atronglj  fortified 
structure  wes  first  subjected  to  point  blank  artillery  fire  free 
pieces  ranging  In  alas  fVcn  75m.  to  l5Sne  howitservi  troops  would  than 
assault  the  kruldlnc.  using  snail  anas,  grenades,  fl— ethronwps  and 
druns  of  gasoline  ignited  by  thamite."2°l 

'I  he  role  of  amor  as  at;  indirect  fire  weapon  was  Mentioned.  It 
war  u.-'ed  iv  tnix  role  while  the  tanks  were  in  raoemt.  The  ->lxth  Any 
noted  that  amor  should  be  held  in  if  serve  and  not  necessarily  be  exposed 
to  antitank  fires.  They  notec  that  teaks  wars  not  suited  for  bulldozing 
or  crushinr  tasks."  In  all  cases,  the  report  advised  that  tanks  exist 
be  protected  by  infantry  troops  accoepsoylng  thew.'^ 


~tm  Manila  fighting  reinforced  uar.y  lessons  that  the  Amy  had 
already  lammed  ir  other  engagements,  sufficient  date  is  not  available 
to  pa  mat  a thorourh  analysis  of  the  task  organizations  used  in  Manila. 


ir.  late  March  tin  ?tn  Areo.ed  inns  ion  was  novlng  aert  s 

ana ny  after  Break  in',  out  of  the  iienagen  bridgehead,  iaeh  of  the  three 
~ouet  com  ends  mere  esviag  forward  in  penJLlel  routes  capturing  He  mar. 
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villages  and  towns.  Often  these  routes  would  be  changed  to  keep  the 
Gomans  .guessing  as  to  the  next  village  to  be  attacked. 

TP  Griffin  was  one  of  the  three  task  forces  of  Ccnbat  C emend 
h »-f  the  division.  Tl»o  task  force  included  an  armored  infantry  battal- 
ion headquarters,  its  service  company,  one  armored  infantry  company, 
one  medium  tank  company,  one  light  tank  platoon,  one  tank  destroyer 
platoon,  one  engineer  squad,  one  I05nsi  artillery  battalion  and  one 
tactical  air  control  party. 

The  method  of  operation  was  to  dispatch  the  light  tank  platoon 
and  the  assault  gun  platoon  from  the  battalion  headquarters  down  the 
road  to  reconnoiter  the  next  town.  Outside  the  town,  loudspeakers 
would  call  on  the  mayor  to  surrender  the  town  or  have  it  shot  up  by 
the  tanks  and  artillery.  After  the  surrender,  the  mayor  was  taken  along 
to  encourage  the  next  team  to  surrender. 

This  procedure  worked  fine  for  tha  first  two  towns  approached 
on  2 9 March,  but  the  third  town,  Burgeln,  was  differs  t.  Tbs  mayor, 
who  was  sent  to  the  team  ahead  of  the  forces,  did  not  return.  The 
task  force  commander  sent  his  light  tank  platoon  forward  to  reconnoiter 
the  small  town  of  forty  two-storied  buildings  that  lay  along  a 1200  yard 
stetch  of  road.  Three  light  tanks  were  quickly  lost  to  antitank  fire. 
T'no  remaining  force  dispersed  and  began  firing  until  the  rest  of  the 
task  foroa  arrived. 

The  main  body  deployed  and  took  the  town  under  fixe  with  both 
tanks  and  artillery.  The  armored  infantry  cmapany  was  deployed  and 
after  a two  hair  fight,  the  town  was  secured. 

This  engagement  redenenstrated  the  requirement  for  infantry 
support  of  armor.  Had  this  been  done,  perhaps  the  light  teaks  would 
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1 on  was  arcund  >0,000  and  its  organised  defenders  numbered  about 
1 ,000.  !‘he  defending  German  soldieru  ware  found  to  be  wall  equipped  and 
excellent  morale  for  this  stage  of  the  war. 

The  plan  to  secure  Mu hi hags on  for  an  encirclement  and  than 

the  reduction  of  the  town.  To  achieve  this,  CC  A assembled  four  kilo-' 
meters  west  of  the  city  while  CC  B assembled  five  kilometers  southwest 
of  Muhlhsusen.  Leaving  their  assembly  areas  simultaneously  on  the  morn- 
ing -;f  4 April,  CC  A and  CC  B began  the  encirclement  operation.  TF  15* 
on  the  north, made  a wide  sweep  north  then  turned  east  arid  finally  beck 
to  the  west  to  approach  Muhlhausan  from  the  east.  TF  66,  the  next 
unit  to  the  south  of  TF  15 » made  a similar  sweep  to  the  north,  then  east 
and  south  to  approach  the  town  frcm  it*  north  side.  TF  9 And  TF  50 
approached  frcaa  the  west  and  halted  two  kilometers  west  of  Muhlhsusen. 

TF  44  and  TF  69  made  a sweep  to  the  south  and  then  turned  north  and 
finally  west.  TF  44  approached  the  town's  south  side  while  TF  69 
continued  the  sweep  and  moved  into  blocking  positions  facing  east  to 
block  any  reinforcements  for  the  town.  The  city  was  new  completely 
surrounded  by  dusk  of  4 April. 

At  O'/OO,  5 April,  the  division  commander  launched  his  attack. 

All  task  forces  kept  their  positions  except  for  TFs  9 and  50  which  had 
| halted  west  of  the  town  the  proceeding  day.  They  drove  Into  the  team 

from  the  west  heading  directly  east.  The  fierceness  of  this  attack 

coupled  with  the  previous  day's  endrclwant  had  disrupted  the  German 

I 

conmander's  plans.  Only  sporadic  street  fighting  occurred.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  prisoners  were  taken  in  Muhlhausen  and  another 
1200  were  captured  by  the  encircling  forces  as  the  Germans  triad  to 
flee  eastward.  By  04 JO,  that  morning,  the  town  was  cleared  with  minimal 


rtus  brief  rimet*  <>  portrays  the  classical  approach  of  isolating 
ii»  team  and  then  reducing  it.  Tha  task  organization  is  that  of  a 
nnrwaJ  dlrUxnrt  aerrlnr  across  open  terrain.  Tha  use  of  Infantry  heavy 
units  in  tha  urban  wnTironaattt  is  doctrinal.  Thus  Muhlhausep  appears 
to  be  a fine  axaaple. 


CHAPTER  4 


DECISION  REFER&I  CE  CRITERIA 

This  thesu.  hypothesizes  that  history  can  be  used  as  a guide  in 
determining  a task  organization  for  urban  warfare.  This  chapter  will 
reduce  the  detailed  combat  actions  described  in  chapter  3 to  clear  and 
easily  used  guidance  for  a task  organizer  to  use  in  tailoring  his 
force  for  urban  engagements. 

Chapter  2 presented  two  methods  of  classifying  urban  terrain, 
both  systems, the  soviet  and  the  UC t used  population  as  the  oasis  of 
classification.  To  provide  a reference  pcint  for  further  analysis, 
all  the  villages,  towns  and  cities  mentioned  in  Chapter  3 have  been 
classified  by  both  systems  and  are  listed  in  table  4.  The  exact 
population  was  difficult  to  determine.  The  figures  used  to  represent 
rlie  nopula vion  are  the  best  prewar  figures  available. 

Chapter  3 presented  both  a small  vignette  of  the  combat  action 
and  a view  of  tho  task  organization  used.  These  task  organizations  were 
suited  in  terms  of  total  forces  available  in  an  action  or  else  stated 
in  terms  of  a small  unit  organization.  For  instance,  forty-eight 
infantry  battalions  are  listed  as  being  availai  at  Poznan  while  the 
datn  presented  for  Breslau  uses  a mix  of  one  in^^ntry  company,  one 
tank,  ono-ha] f of  an  engineer  platoon  and  two  to  three  artillery  piece- 
vhatever,  the  task  organization  stated,  it  is  portrayed  in  table  4. 

. or  these  c c.r-at  engagements  where  lessons  ware  noted  but  no  specific 
uurk  organiu-tion  wa~  stated,  the  appropriate  rows  and  columns  are 
j°:'t  t.i'tnc.  ■■■,.  Uo  tablo.  „ 
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In  order  to  compare  the  various  task  organisations,  they  must 
all  be  brought  to  one  common  This  is  done  try  developing 

ratios  for  various  combinations  c.  rmitb.  t jj;  ratios  are  used  in  this 
thosis.  There  are  armor  i infantry,  armors  maneuver,  engineer*  infan  try, 
engineer jaaneuver,  artillery* infantry,  and  artillery : maneuver . The 
ratio  o-  armor; infantry,  for  instance,  is  a statement  relating  the 
number  of  armor  units  to  a like  sized  number  of  infantry  units.  In 
the  case  of  Ortona,  there  are  three  infantry  companies  and  one  armor 
company.  The  resulting  ratio  for  armor* infantry  would  be  1*3  or  when 
reduced  to  lowest  terms  0.33*1. 

The  term  maneuver  unit  signifies  the  composite  total  of  all 
maneuver  units,  i.e.  , infantry,  amor  or  tank  destroyer,  that  are 
present  in  th-.t  engagement.  In  the  oase  if  Mayenne,  there  is  one 
infantry  battalion,  one  armor  battalion  and  one  company  of  tank  destroy- 
ers. The  total  number  of  maneuver  companies  is  seven  or  three  infantry 
companies,  three  amor  companies  and  one  tank  destroyer  company. 

5o  with  one  engineer  company  at  Mayenne,  the  ratio  of  engineer* maneuver 
would  be  1*7  or  0.143  when  reduced  to  lowest  terms. 

This  methodology  is  used  to  translate  the  numbers  of  table  4 
into  common  terms  or  ratios.  These  ratios  are  presented  in  table  5* 
Table  5 is  presented  in  lowest  terns.  For  instance,  the  number  of 
artillery* infantry  units  for  Singling  is  listed  as  1.  This  really 
means  1*1  or  one  artillery  unit  for  each  infantry  unit.  The  type  of 


unit  could  bo  either  battery,  battalion  or  platoon. 

Tnere  are  two  assumptions  that  are  required  to  translate  the 
data  from  table  4 into  table  5.  First,  it  must  be  assumed  that  the 
units  were  at  the  same  relative  strength.  For  instance,  an  armor  unit 
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opsrating  at  60/>  strength  in  personnel  and  equipment  must  be  matched 
with  An  infantry  unit  also  at  60>.  strength  for  the  relationship  to  be 
correct.  The  strength  figures  wore  not  available  for  oach  unit  in  each 
of  the  combat  engagements.  Thero  were  four,  however,  that  presented  a 
sufficiently  detail*..  personnel  and  equipment  } profile  to  make  the 
determination  tliat  all  units  were  relatively  equal  in  attrition.  Tills 
finding  was  then  used  as  an  assumption  for  those  other  engagements  where 
tli©  data  did  not  reveal  the  equipment  and  personnel  attrition  unit  by 
unit. 

The  second  assumption  necessary  is  that  the  same  relative  rela- 
tionship exists  between  a Soviet  tank  platoon  to  its  counterpart  infantry 
platoon  as  does  a US  tank  platoon  to  its  counterpart  infantry  platoon. 

The  organizations  for  the  Soviet,  US  and  Canadian  units  were  checked. 

An  analysis  showed  that  the  same  relative  relationships  existed  between 
one  nations  units  as  to  another  nations.  Whereas  the  Soviets  had 
different  numbers  of  tanks  in  a platoon  as  well  as  different  numbers 
of  infantry  soldiers  than  did  the  US,  the  number  of  tanks  per  soldier 
per  platoon  remained  surprisingly  constant  across  all  nations.  Accord- 
ingly, the  assumption  is  made  that  the  support  provided  by  one  nation's 
tank  platoon  to  its  infantry  platoon  has  the  same  relative  combat 
value  as  another  nation's  tank  platoon  support  to  its  infantry  platoon. 

data  Analysis 

To  aid  In  developing  the  decision  reference  criteria,  a series 
of  graphs  depicting  the  ratios  of  table  5 plotted  against  the  urban 
classification  is  presented. 

For  ease  of  reference,  the  engagements  numbers  are  listed  on 
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t’-io  -raUis  next.  Lc  Lheir  ignition,  For  j nr tance,  % number  16  next  to  a 
Jot  * tin  t ;•<;  -jut  represents  Laval. 

Chapter  ' presented  a conclusion  after  most  r on  bat  engagements. 
This  conclusion  pointed  out  tho  key  aspect  of  the  fighting  and  made 
various  c cements  cn  the  worth  or  validity  of  the  data.  These  contents 
should  be  recalled  when  looking  at  specific  data  points  to  determine 
why  they  lie  on,  above  or  below  a line.  A reason  was  provided  in  those 
boxes  that  trill  explain  the  apparent  abnormal  behavior  of  oertain  data 
points. 

Fach  set  of  numbers  have  been  evaluated  to  determine  if  any 
trend  or  relevance  can  be  made  of  their  relative  locations.  To 
represent  the  trend  of  the  data  points,  a line  depicting  an  average 
value  has  been  drawn.  It  must  be  point  * out  that  the  exact  location 
o'*  the  line,  the  exact  shape  of  the  1 and  the  intercept  points  of 
these  lines  are  all  open  to  Speculation.  The  lines  depicted  are  the 
jure  mathematical  solution  of  regression  applied  to  the  number  sets. 

For  instance,  rather  than  the  drta  points  representing  a straight  line, 
a step  function  could  occur  at  a particular  population  size.  This 
could  not  be  determined  with  the  data  available.  Accordingly,  the  lines 
drawn  are  the  best  representation  that  could  be  made  of  the  data  avail- 
able. 

Figure  7 depicts  the  relationship  of  tank  units  to  infantry 
units.  An  exponential  curve  was  determined  to  best  fit  the  data.  The 
sloping  line  shows  that  a decrease  in  force  ratio  occurs  as  the  terrain 
becomes  more  urbanized.  Thus  a city  will  tend  to  use  less  tank  units 
to  support  each  infantry  unit  than  will  open  countryside. 

Figure  8 portrays  the  tank  {maneuver  unit  line  for  various 
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urban  locations.  This  line  shows  the  sene  general  trend  es  figure  ?. 
dhe>t  this  relationship  is  stated  another  way,  it  can  be  said  that  one 
tank  unit  will  have  to  support,  more  maneuver  units  in  the  city  than 
when  in  the  countryside  or  involved  in  smaller  villages.  Thus  if 
a tank  battalion  supported  an  Infantry  battalion  in  small  village  actions, 
it  could  have  to  support  up  to  eight  infantry  battalions  in  a large  city. 
The  net  effect  is  that  it  will  spread  Itself  much  thinner. 

Figure  9 depicts  the  relationship  of  engineer  units  to  infantry 
units.  The  very  small  slope, or  m,  listed  on  the  figure  means  that 
there  is  nearly  the  same  number  of  engineers  supporting  an  infantry  unit 
regardless  of  the  population  of  the  urban  area.  This  relationship, 
however,  changes  whan  one  considers  the  engineers  maneuver  unit  ratios 
shown  in  figure  10.  This  graph  shows  that  the  nuaber  of  engineers  in- 
creases as  a portion  of  the  total  force.  In  other  words,  more  engineers 
are  needed  in  an  attacking  force  in  a city  than  is  needed  in  a small 
village. 

Artillery  units  have  the  same  pattern  as  engineers.  Figure  11 
shows  that  the  artillery  support  per  infantry  unit  remains  relatively 
constant.  This  relationship  changes  in  figure  12  when  the  artilleryi 
maneuver  unit  ratios  are  observed.  o more  artillery  units  must  be  put 
in  a force  attacking  a larger  town  than  a smaller  one. 

Relationships 

The  relationship  between  the  various  units  c*n  be  stated  in 
simple  terms.  These  relationships  provide  the  initial  guidance  to  be 
used  by  the  task  organizer. 

These  relationships  are  stated  in  various  existing  doctrine 
statements.  Thus  the  historical  precedents  developed  in  this  thesis 
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-a|^>on  tbs  existing  doctrine.  This  thesis,  however,  takes  the  next 
st-ep  ana  provides  * numerical  relationship  between  the  types  of  units 
that  were  historically  used  in  combat  engagements  in  varying  types  of 


urban  terrain. 

The  qualitative  relationship  developed  from  the  graphs  are 
presented  in  table  6.  Table  6 should  be  read  as  i The  use  of  (column) 
variee  (per  tne  bco.)  in  relation  to  ( row)  units.  For  instance,  the 
use  of  engineers  increased  per  aaneuver  unit  as  the  terrain  became 
more  urbanised. 
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remains  relatively  remains  nearly 
constant  regardless  constant  fcr 
of  terrain  varying  terr. 


Table  6.  Unit  Relationships 


Those  relationships  can  be  succinctly  stated  as» 

a.  Tank  use  decreases  as  urbanization  increases. 

b.  More  engineers  are  needed  as  urbanization  increases. 

c.  Moire  artillery  is  required  as  urbanization  increases. 

d.  Both  engineer  and  artillery  units  have  the  same  relationship 
with  infantry  units  regardless  of  the  degree  of  urbanization. 

6.  The  percentage  of  both  engineer  and  artillery  units  in  the 
maneuver  force  increases  as  urbanization  increases. 

The  fact  that  these  qualitative  conclusions  are  supported  by 
history  and  are  stated  as  doctrine  is  significant.  The  next  step  of 


developing  a quantitative  relationship  remains. 
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Prior  to  presenting  the  quantitative  relationships  that  serve  as 
a guide  for  task  organizers  in  planning  a force  for  tu*ban  combat,  it  is 
essential  to  develop  some  of  the  limitations  in  this  research. 

The  major  limitation  stems  from  the  availability  of  data.  While 
the  library  of  the  US  Army  Comaand  and  General  Staff  College  is  an 
extensive  military  library,  the  number  of  reference  works  describing 
task  organization  is  limited.  The  bibliography  of  this  thesis  includes 
all  those  references  that  were  screened  to  produce  the  eighteen 
combat  engagements  used  in  chapter  3*  All  of  the  conclusions  are 
based  on  the  task  organizations  found,  in  the  available  references. 
Conceivably,  other  references  would  add  data  points  that  could  change 
the  conclusions  of  this  research. 

A key  relationship  used  in  this  study  was  that  of  population 
to  portray  the  degree  of  urbanization.  This  is  not  always  true.  Cities 
grow  in  many  patterns.  Some  grow  in  step  functions,  i.e. , have  a surge 
and  then  wait  awhile.  During  this  interval  the  construction  density  or 
methods  might  have  changed.  The  location  of  the  city  and  the  nature  of 
its  industry  also  Las  an  impact  an  urbanization  end  population  density. 
Considerably  more  extensive  research  would  have  been  required,  coupled 
with  a larger  data  or  reference  source,  to  have  been  able  to  relate 
the  combat  engagements  to  any  other  index  than  the  simple  population. 

The  degree  to  which  the  town  was  prepared  for  defense  ccrnld 
have  a function  in  the  unit  relationships.  This  again  was  usually 
unavailable  in  quantifiable  terms  due  to  the  references  available. 

A central  theme  in  this  limitations  section  is  the  apparent 
lack  of  reference  works.  Many  types  of  sources  were  consulted.  These 
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included  original  unit  histories,  unit  daily  journals  on  microfilm  and 
diaries  made  by  unit  commanders.  The  paucity  of  data  on  specific  task 
organisation  pervades  all  these  sources.  It  could  therefore  be  conclud- 
ed that  there  are  very  limited  sources  of  task  organization  data  and 
the  sample  found  at  the  Command  and  General  Staff  College  Library  is 
probably  representative  of  the  amount  of  task  organization  data  avail- 
able from  any  source.  The  data  was  probably  never  recorded  in  any  but 
a few  units  that  happened  to  have  been  extensively  researched  by  histor- 
ical teams. 

Thus,  wnile  there  are  apparent  limitations  in  the  research, 
it  would  appear  to  be  a methodology  that  would  work  should  other  date 
become  available. 

Decision  Reference  Criteria 

Figures  7 through  12  wore  used  to  determine  an  average  value 
for  the  ratio  for  each  urban  classification.  An  average  value,  or 
u,  was  determined  by  entering  the  midpoint  value  of  the  urban  classifi- 
cation and  noting  where  that  point  intersected  the  line.  Then  looking 
to  the  left,  an  average  ratio  was  noted  and  recorded  in  table  ?. 

Table  7 can  then  be  used  for  approximate  calculations  in 
determining  unit  ratios  during  t^sk  organisation.  This  method  is 
used  to  determine  rough  values*  kn  exact  value  can  always  be  determined 
by  referencing  the  exact  urban  population  and  entering  the  graph  and 
determining  an  exact  ratio  ratlier  than  an  average  ratio  in  the  pro- 
ceeding example. 

Table  7 lists  the  relationship  between  engineers  and  maneuver 
units  for  an  average  sized  city  as  u=0.125.  This  means  that  in  an 
averaged  sized  city,  0, 125  engineer  units  are  needed  for  each  ono 
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maneuver  unit,  working  the  0.125  back  into  whole  numbers,  it  is  deter*1 
mined  that  one  engineer  unit  must  support  8 maneuver  units  in  an  aver- 
aged sized  city. 

Another  example  to  illustrate  the  use  of  table  7 would  be  deter- 
mining the  number  of  tank  units  needed  to  support  five  infantry  units 
in  attacking  an  average  sized  town.  The  initial  formula  is  j 

u = tank  units  s infantry  units 

Table  7 shows  u =0.40  for  the  tank i infantry  ratio  in  an  e raged  sized 

city.  Substituting  the  known  values  in  the  foregoing  relationship t 

0.4-0  = tank  units  s 5 infantry  units 
Solving  this  relationship! 

tank  units  =(0.4-0)  X (5  infantry  units) 
so  tank  units  = 2 

Similar  calculations  can  be  made  for  the  number  of  engineers  and  artill- 
ery units  required. 

This  method  provides  a quick,  and  historically  reliable  method 
of  determining  the  proper  support  requirements  for  armor,  engineers 
and  artillery. 

Nummary 

The  hypothesis  of  this  thesis  was  that  historical  examples 
could  be  used  to  develop  decision  reference  criteria  to  aid  the  planner 
in  task  organizing  a unit  for  urban  combat. 

The  historical  urban  combat  engagements  were  presented,  tatula- 
ted  and  analyzed.  The  previously  unquantified  relationships  have  been 
quantified  and  presented  to  the  planner.  By  using  the  values  provided 
in  t&hle  7 or  by  using  the  original  figures  7 through  12 , the  task 
organizer  can  quickly  and  reliably  task  organize  his  unit  for  combat. 
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